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Next Month— 


® The October issue will 
emphasize the theme, 
“Knowing the Children— 
at Home, at School, at 
Play.” 


® Jean Walker Macfarlane 
who has studied extensively 
the effects of environment 
upon children has prepared 
the manuscript which will 
deal with the home; Wanda 
Robertson, teacher in the 
Horace Mann School, New 
York City, for a number of 
years has titled her manu- 
script, ‘How to Know Chil- 
dren As They React and 
Adjust to School Situa- 
tions.” The third article 
which emphasizes the theme 
has been prepared by Clara 
Lambert, Child Study As- 
sociation of New York City, 
“Knowing Children 
Through Their Play.”’ 


®" The remaining articles 
will present new approaches 
in the study of children 
through personality studies 
and anecdotal records.— 
The Editor. 
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Editorial Comment 


Growing in Our Profession 


y 4 EACHERS, like children, grow and learn as their experiences increase 
in scope and significance. One of the delights in being a teacher is 
the opportunity to see the world afresh through the eyes of each child in a 
new group of pupils. We grow with children and learn from them year 
by year, sometimes with joy and again with sadness as we note the 
quality of living which colors their views. One phase of professional 
development depends upon our capacity to feel a close relationship to 
childhood, sharing children’s experiences and finding ways to satisfy 
their needs. 

Each of us works with colleagues whose interests are akin to our own. 
Growth in our ability to work with others comes about as we interchange 
experiences in staff meetings and in teachers’ organizations, where we 
share knowledge, observe one another, and discuss common problems 
or achievements. A close relationship to our fellow-workers is funda- 
mental to professional growth and is a test of personal maturity. 


0A LTHOUGH the self is essentially social, each of us will do well to keep 
a margin of freedom in our busy modern lives so that we may with- 
draw from group activity at times to reflect on experiences, to contemplate 
events and to study forces at work in the world today. It is important to 
widen the circle of one’s acquaintances to discover how those outside the 
teaching profession think and work and live. Teachers grow best when 
they make a balanced plan of living where work, diversion, personal 
relations and public activities all find their rightful places. 

Members of the teaching profession greatly need the experience of par- 
ticipation in affairs outside the school, and a troubled society needs the 
insight that teachers can bring to social problems. Those of us who work 
with young children are in danger of feeling at times that we no longer 
belong to the adult world. Our vocabulary seems reduced, our interests 
narrowed, and our knowledge inadequate for discussion of world af- 
fairs. It is important for us to realize that we see at close-range and can 
describe accurately to others the effects on children of social disorder. 

Professional withdrawal from the ills of society is intolerable for teach- 
ers who have grown to understand that the fate of children anywhere in 
the world is their concern also. A fundamental criterion of professional 
growth for any teacher today is participation in well-considered efforts of 
organized groups to increase respect for human values.—Bery/ Parker, 
associate professor of education, New York University. 





The Challenge to the Kindergarten 


eA GLANCE at educational literature of today shows that both educators 
and lay people are much concerned with the problems of youth- 
youth in the high school or just beyond. Discussion of vocational training 
consumes many pages. Three or four years ago the nursery school as an 
educative unit was receiving wide attention. Between 1915 and 1925 the 
kindergarten was making great strides in revising its practices to meet the 
needs of a new day and was receiving generous recognition in educational 
journals and books. Its philosophy and practice influenced the primary 
school to its great good and are even now being felt in the high schools 
and colleges. 

But what of the kindergarten today? What of its place in the educa- 
tional scheme? Since 1928 little literature concerned with the education 
of the four- or five-year-old has appeared. We seem to have adopted an 
air of complacency, of having “arrived” in our thinking, to the end that 
today the kindergarten, while holding its ground, is not being richly fed 
with constructive thinking and doing. The kindergarten has suffered 
from lack of specific information regarding its value. Only a few studies 
have been made to determine its contribution to educational progress. Few 
curricula are planned to include the kindergarten, and achievement tests 
are not made for five-year-olds. After helping so remarkably to revolu- 
tionize primary practice the kindergarten has in frequent instances allowed 
its own curriculum to become as fixed and as useless to many children 
today as was Froebel’s curriculum to the children of thirty years ago. 


ae a so-called ‘progressive’ kindergarten become trite? Go into many 

kindergartens today and see the type of projects—masterpieces of 
teacher-pupil coercion—carried on for the sake of “something to show 
visitors.’’ Go into others and observe the meagerness of learning situations 
and the look of hopelessness on the face of the teacher, confronted with 
forty-five or fifty children, or two teachers with sometimes as many as 
ninety children in one room in one session. The heritage which the primary 
teacher has a right to expect shall be transmitted to her pupils through the 
kindergarten is frequently lacking, either because of the kindergartner’s 
inertia or positive inability to accomplish in the face of crowded conditions 
and inadequate facilities. 

It is true that much good work is being done in the kindergarten. How- 
ever, as four-to-six still represents a period in child life when learning 
progresses most rapidly, it behooves the kindergartener to make her cur- 
riculum rich and appropriate, and her teaching as functional as pos- 
sible. Let her strive to have the size of groups ‘reduced and to provide 
more cooperative parent contacts. Good beginnings were never more 
needed than today. The challenge to the kindergarten is to provide 
them.—D.E.W 
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| The Teacher as a Citizen 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


In A complex social system, all adults are 
members of groups which differ noticeably 
in their degree of inner cohesion. A man 
may simultaneously be an American, a hus- 
band, a father, a Republican, a Mason, an 
Episcopalian, a college graduate, a military 
reserve officer, and a lawyer specializing in 
labor disputes. His personal identification 
with each of these ‘‘organizations’’ varies 
greatly—the intimacy of his biological rdles 
may stand in sharp contrast to the perfunc- 
tory character of his religious affiliation. Each 
group, however, reflects a certain part of his 
being and exercises some influence on his 
behavior. 

To belong to the teaching profession means 
that one has exposed oneself to a special 
type of environmental stimulation. Teaching 
at all levels is much less stereotyped than it 
was a generation ago, although to a discern- 
ing eye some distinct “marks of the craft”’ 
—the stigmata of a life spent in school and 
instructional activity—are still visible. Above 
all other vocations, teachers are preoccupied 
(at times almost painfully so) with questions 
of personal improvement. This is probably 
a reflex of their inevitable concern with the 
growth of the pupils assigned to their guid- 
ance. Workers in other occupations are, to be 
sure, also interested in rising in their careers, 
but teachers as I know them are conspicuous 
for their devotion to improvement per se. 
This fact, I believe, has consequences not 
ordinarily recognized even by those who try 
steadfastly to orient themselves with respect 
to the functions of the teaching group in a 
society verbally committed to the democratic 
way of life. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Since the beginning of the American pub- 


( With what problems should the teach- ) 
er be concerned and toward what solu- 
tions should he contribute if the 
democratic way of life is to become 
more than a verbal commitment? Mr. 
Hartmann, editor of “The Social Fron- 

\ tier,” gives his answer to this question. 








lic school system a century ago, teachers in 
general have assumed that social improve- 
ment (whether expressed in terms of na- 
tional progress or the betterment of the local 
community) followed inevitably upon the 
improvement of individuals. In this respect 
they simply shared with others the commonly 
inarticulate “philosophy” that was part of 
the dominant culture pattern in a limited his- 
torical period. This notion that good individ- 
uals make a good society is too sound a one 
to be dismissed readily as an ancient super- 
stition. It is, in my judgment, entirely true 
that intelligent men of good will can create 
the “best of all possible worlds’; but what 
is often forgotten in concentrating upon the 
production of competent individuals is that 
such persons can only be created when certain 
favorable external developmental conditions 
are provided and maintained. \n the language 
of contemporary science, the nature of the 
field determines the properties of the special 
parts or areas within it. The human person- 
ality is only partly separable from the cul- 
tural matrix in which it evolves; like the 
figure and ground relation of Gestalt psy- 
chology, they are functionally interdepend- 
ent. 

An appreciation of this connection ex- 
plains why great teachers, throughout the 
history of educational thought and practice, 
have sought to complete the work of the 
classroom by participating actively in the 
processes of social reconstruction. This has 
been true with eminent educators of both 
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progressive and conservative orientation, al- 
though in our own day the effective practice 
of “reform” (or reorganization of our in- 
stitutional arrangements ) has for obvious 
reasons been identified with the liberal tem- 
per. The job of the teacher is not just that of 
a transmitter of the preferred segments of 
our racial inheritance—he must (unless the 
research ideal is all nonsense) aid in the en- 
largement of the culture so that new values 
become incorporated in the lives of the young. 

This reciprocal relation between school 
and society received its classic expression in 
Plato’s Republic. That great dialogue begins 
with a discussion of justice, its nature, and 
the means for its attainment. Ere long 
Socrates, the chief character, finds himself 
engaged in outlining the characteristics of 
the perfect state; for justice as here implied 
is not a thing or even the quality of a definite 
act, but that attribute of a community which 
is present when all human relations are 
harmoniously adjusted. The chief instrument 
for building his ideal society was education 
especially directed toward the production of 
a race of “guardians.” But the school could 
not create a better social order unless the 
existing system established and supported the 
school, and gave it a mandate to achieve dis- 
tinct objectives. By the very nature of the 
organic relation between them, the school is 
the chief instrument by which society con- 
stantly seeks to improve itself. 

This institutional setting defines in a broad 
way the general purposes that teachers may 
have; but it leaves to the exigencies of time 
and space the actual content of these aims. A 
teacher who is interested in the welfare of 
his pupils cannot rightly concern himself 
solely with the period when they are under 
his immediate care; even the most insensitive 
pedagogue must consider whence the learner 
came and whither he is going. Many clearly 
move from the graduation ceremonies into 
the ranks of the unemployed. Is this fact de- 
void of educational significance? I for one de- 
clare that if we must have the unemployed, 
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let us have educated unemployed rather than 
uneducated unemployed. But it must be 
recognized that reactionaries prefer the op- 
posite choice, and (sad to say) so do many 
unemployed themselves, or their relatives. 
However, even in terms of the philosophy 
of individual improvement referred to above, 
it must be clear that the educated unemployed 
are far more likely to solve their predicament 
than their untutored brethren. 


THE 

Because teachers are key servants of the 
public the obligations of citizenship rest upon 
them with a special urgency. There are more 
than a million teachers in the United States 

-a group larger than any other single oc- 
cupation save farmers and housewives. The 
potentialities for social good in such a vast 
body of enlighted professional workers are 
deeply impressive. It is as near a disinterested 
group with respect to problems of conflict 
and adjustment as one can find in contem- 
porary society. Its training in, and loyalty to, 
the fruitful methods of scientific fact-finding, 
democratic discussion, and cooperative de- 
cisions, qualify it as the cardinal leadership 
group to guide the nation during a vexed 
transition period. This the teaching guild can 
do, not by transgressing upon the duties of 
political specialists or other experts, but mere- 
ly by exercising its latent power to influence 
public opinion. 

Thus, teachers can ask such questions as 
these: Is Mayor Hague a good educative in- 
fluence for the children of Jersey City? What 
miseducative force is wielded by the very 
existence of the Stock Exchange? How noble 
was President Roosevelt's objection to a popu- 
lar referendum on war? Is it consistent with 
democracy to have millionaires and reliefers 
in the same community? Why do utilities dis- 
like public ownership even when they are 
adequately compensated for their property? 
Why is birth control information withheld 
from the group that needs it most? Is not 
socialized medicine essential if public health 
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is to be improved? What can the schools do 
to ensure the maximum of liberty and the 
maximum of security to our people? 
Problems of this sort suggest the fields 
in which teachers must work with increasing 
intensity if they are to be effective molders of 
our national future. If the threat of war is 
not speedily removed, the little youngster 
one trains in ways of usefulness today may 
in less than a decade find himself urged to 
slay his peer in another land. If widespread 
poverty continues its unjustified sway in this 
land of boundless possibilities, some hide- 
ously destructive social upheaval is sooner 
or later bound to occur. If free speech is not 
given high place in the civic loyalties of 
youth, then political liberty will be defined 
by the blind hates of the hoodlums of Jersey 
City and Newark who see in such superior 
human beings as Norman Thomas not a rich 
national asset but a menace to their cherished 
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values. In short, without a virile educational 
program managed by courageous and com- 
petent teachers social catastrophe will soon 
be upon us. 

The category of citizenship embraces more 
than the realm of teaching, even as the do- 
main of humanity comprehends more than 
the sphere of citizenship. Before one is a 
teacher, one is a citizen; before one is a citi- 
zen, one is a person. In the best representa- 
tives of our profession these three aspects of 
a mature mind will be combined harmonious- 
ly. Most teachers today—and this applies 
with special force to elementary instructors 
—are inadequately developed along political 
and economic lines. It is my sober conviction 
that only as our profession eliminates its de- 
ficiencies in these respects will this generation 
be able to turn the present world crisis into 
a new Renaissance rather than into another 
Dark Ages. 


Growing in My Profession as a Person 


BEATRICE J. HURLEY 


In THE rapidly changing social scene of 
today we as teachers are being called upon to 
play a more active role in the life of the com- 
munity. This places an increasing responsi- 
bility upon us. We must become proficient in 
the art of living and working with people. 
We must seek within our profession and out- 
side it those opportunities that will develop 
us as persons. Let us consider some of them. 


GROWING WITH THE CHILDREN 


First, perhaps, are the opportunities which 
come through classroom teaching. Whether 
we teach children of five or adults of forty, 
we have firsthand contacts with a sampling 
of the world’s people. Whether our pupils 
be rich or poor, black or white, Jew or Gen- 
tile, we are experiencing life with them from 


( From her experiences as wife, mother, 
and teacher in the elementary grades 
of the Horace Mann School in New 
York City, Mrs. Hurley presents her 
philosophy of living and describes the 
opportunities for personality growth 
which teaching offers those who choose 
\ it as a profession. 





morning until night. The elements of our 
common experiences offer opportunities for 
us to grow as persons. 

It would be a most unusual day if at its 
close we could not count a spark of courage, 
a bit of laughter, a better insight into human 
nature as a part of our remuneration for 
having spent that day teaching. It might just 
be the way John, a new boy, held high his 
head when Jim sneered at his foreign accent. 
It might be the determination with which 
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Alice pounded the last stubborn nail into the 
doll’s bed she had worked furiously to finish 
before closing time. 

Or was it the time when Harrison said, 
“Vote for me for president,” and when 
others objected to his manner of advertising 
himself, quickly retorted, ‘That's the way 
big folks get into office.”’ 

Or, on still another day when someone 
said, “I have a poem,” and shyly recited: 

Everything is changed today. 

Yesterday the mothers were out with their 

babies, 

The sun was warm and bright, 


Today the pencil men shiver at the corners, 
Snow and sleet cover the earth. 


Do you recall the look on the face of the 
red-haired boy the first time you said his 
name after he had left this hurriedly scrib- 
bled note on your desk, “Please call me Jack 
instead of Jackie.”’ 

Again, the day Stanley said, ‘Miss An- 
drews, will you do me a favor? Just hold up 
my today’s spelling paper beside that one 
you are keeping for me in your folder.” Hav- 
ing complied with his request you heard him 
say, “Gosh, wasn’t I a rotten writer the first 
of the year?” 

Then there was the time that a less popu- 
lar little girl was not invited to another 
child’s party. You saw the elaborate plans 
mature for an imaginary party—placecards, 
invitations, jottings as to games and eats and 
prizes; even her gym shoes were taken home 
just as all the other children took theirs by 
request the day of the real party. 

Or perhaps you had been short on pa- 
tience one Friday and Don spoke for his 
classmate saying, “I wish you'd give him 
another chance. We'll all help him to learn 
better ways.” 

Endless are the examples from real experi- 
ence which all of us could quote along with 
these of the happenings on ‘Mulberry 
Street.” Need we say more? Here’s life! 
Here are human relationships! Here are the 
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warp and woof with which we weave. Here 
are joy and sorrow, play and work, social 
justice and injustice. What better school of 
life is there for providing opportunity for 
us to grow as persons? Facing a new day, 
solving with students their problems and 
ours—somehow we come through these ex- 
periences richer persons. 


GROWING WITH OTHERS 


After school hours, what does life offer to 
us for further growth? Do we finish our 
plans for the morrow and ride—no longer 
do we trudge—wearily home to an unin- 
teresting, uninspiring room? Some do! But 
many do not. It is obvious that to develop as 
a person we need a stimulating environment 


| 
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both in school and out, stimulating materials ' 


to manipulate, and stimulating persons as 
acquaintances and friends. Freshness of per- 
sonality does not just happen. Those who 
have the fortunate combination of a vivid 
personality and a verve for living stand out 
among the rank and file of teachers. No 
doubt they have consciously sought what they 
possess. Quite likely they have cultivated 
friendships both in and out of their pro- 
fession. It is rather easy to enlarge our circle 
of professional friends. It is somewhat more 
difficult to move in circles remote from our 
own profession—but, we believe, vital in 
developing ourselves as persons. 

Shop talk has its place. It contributes to 
professional development. But those of us 
who have sought wider contacts find that we 
gain much by listening to laymen’s discus- 
sions. It is so easy for teachers to become 
tellers and so difficult for them to become 
listeners. We have noted among our lay ac- 
quaintances some excellent listeners; some 
who follow the thread of an argument, step 
by step, and who assume the role of learner 
and listener as well as leader and teacher. 
We are convinced that such heterogeneous 
gatherings at rather frequent intervals serve 
to broaden our own outlook upon life. 
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How does one set about to make these out- 
side contacts? Certainly not by always curl- 
ing up in a comfortable chair with a thrilling 
book and away from people. We remember 
with a pleasant glow a recent Sunday evening 
supper at the home of a fine nine-year-old 
boy. His mother is Bulgarian; his father, 
Russian. Among the group were only two 
teachers. We found ourselves listening to a 
Bulgarian minister to the United States and 
his charming Norwegian wife; to a Russian 
interpreter who was travelling with a famous 
lecturer; to a woman just off the train from a 
western tour where she had been speaking on 
“Understanding Slavic Culture Through 
Slavic Gardens.” In the group was an elderly 
doctor who kept running to the radio in the 
back bedroom, thereby keeping abreast of 
last-minute developments in Austria. Was it 
a profitable evening? Music, art, business, 
governmental affairs, progressive schools, in- 
come taxes, book collecting—all came into 
the conversation. We came away with finer 
feelings for Slavic peoples because we had 
learned a bit about them. 

Think of the opportunities we have when 
we consider parents as people and seek con- 
tacts with them as such. One teacher has en- 
deared herself forever to her foreign parent 
group. She has learned to cook their native 
dishes, to dance to their folk tunes, to em- 
broider in their native style. Her telephone 
often rings as one of these troubled mothers 
calls for help to get Angus’ tonsils removed 
or to get shoes for Michel’s confirmation next 
Sunday. She has found that her life is en- 
riched because of her association with these 
people. Would she like to be transferred to 
the nice new school in the restricted resi- 
dential area of the town? She prefers to stay 
where she is. 

We recall a supper with a rural Negro 
family. It was years ago—twenty or more— 


_ and our first year of teaching. The family 


was large and the only colored one in the 
district. We were the first teacher to partake 
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of their genuine hospitality. The corn cake 
was delectable. The chicken more than in- 
viting, but the experience lingers in our 
mind, not for the corn cake nor the chicken, 
but for the family gathering which followed. 
They sang Negro spirituals. We were young 
and of rural northern birth. Radios were not 
yet invented. It was our first opportunity to 
hear music of colored folk. And ever after- 
ward as we have listened to the singing of 
these people we have been grateful for the 
awakening which came that evening in that 
simple home. 

You ask, ‘‘Aren’t you ever bored at such 
gatherings?”” And we answer, “Yes, some- 
times.” But so have we been extremely bored 
at bridge parties, teacher’s picnics, and upon 
numerous other occasions in our life. 


LIVING WITH OURSELVES 


We believe that part of every teacher's 
day must be reserved for herself. That she 
must live. That she must play. That she must 
find satisfactions as an individual in her own 
right. One is never really through one’s 
work. A good planner saves time for her own 
development. She doesn’t use all her reserve 
energy planning minutely for tomorrow. We 
believe that it is far better to skip many jobs 
hitherto thought necessary, and to save time 
for a satisfying life for ourselves. 

Sometimes we stay so close to our jobs that 
“we can’t see the woods for the trees.” We 
have often tackled a difficult problem with 
more zest and brought it to a satisfactory 
finish after reading a mystery story, baking 
a batch of oatmeal hermits, perfecting a ten- 
nis stroke, seeing a fine show, or dancing 
with Mr. Smith at the Jones’ apartment. 

Nor do we believe that summer school is 
always the best way to become a better per- 
son. Some speak enthusiastically of the beau- 
ties of the Rockies and the Alps; of the 
charm of the Britain peasant cottage; of the 
lure of trout in the brook; of the magic 
stored in the electric bell that opens the 
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Gatun locks in the Panama Canal. Some find 
contentment in a rude cabin in the moun- 


tains; or a supper cooked in a trailer hitched 


behind the ’37 Ford. Some say they teach 
geography and history better because they 
have taken time out from summer school to 
see where and how it all happened. 

Some of us are fortunate enough to be al- 
lowed to remain in our profession after we 
mate. In other words, we may marry and 
have our children and still teach. Let us hasten 
to add that having a husband, and children, 
and a career is no easy task. Above all, it is a 
supreme test of one’s powers of adjustability. 
Few experiences within the range of human 
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endeavor provide the challenge, the prob- 
lems, the satisfactions, the heights and depths 
of human emotion that marriage, parenthood, 
and a career offer. 


Live, teacher, live! Work, play, and love. 
Laugh and cry, sing and dance. We who are 
parents believe that our children will profit 
by knowing you. They may forget that Icha- 
bod’s last name was Crane, but they will 
cherish long your friendly council, your un- 
derstanding guidance, your companion- 
ship—all because you found the time and 
sought the opportunities which your pro- 
fession offers you to grow as a person. 


Growing in My Profession as a Teacher 


RuBy MINOR 


(GRANTED that there are teachers who 
desire professional growth, what are their 
goals and tiie means for attaining them? For 
the first general goal, I quote from a recent 
bulletin issued by the Berkeley Teachers’ 
Association :? 

Education as a profession is changing so rap- 
idly that every teacher must be a constant student 
of her problems. . . . Unless teachers keep pace 
with the changes in educational thought they 
cannot be classed as progressive teachers. 

“Too often,’ continues the bulletin, written 
by teachers for teachers, ‘‘the stimulus to improve 
consists of nothing more than a bonus which is 
paid when additional credits have been earned. 
The stimulus which results from high profes- 
sional standards or which is the outgrowth of 
well-developed professional ideals is the only 
guarantee that in-service education will be seri- 
ously and honestly undertaken by the teacher.” 


Just what “the high professional stand- 
ards” and ‘the well-developed professional 
ideals’’ are, and how they are to be attained, 


1 “Professional Growth of Teachers In Service.’’ Report of 
the Professional Growth Committee of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Teachers’ Association, April, 1938. 


( Miss Minor, director of kindergartens \ 
and elementary education, Berkeley, 
California, outlines an activity program 


which she believes will help the teacher 








| who wishes to grow in her profession. | 


are sometimes difficult to determine. Perhaps 
the majority of teachers will agree upon a 
few basic standards: 


f 


Observation of ethical principles in all rela- | 


tionships. The Golden Rule is still found to be 
a usable theory by those teachers who have a 
well-developed consideration for the personality 
of others and a due respect for the values of 
group cooperation. While this standard depends 
upon personal qualities for its realization, it is 
so essential to professional growth that it de- 
serves first place. 

Attention to those personal characteristics that 


are recognized generally as essential to success in | 


the classroom: (a.) Quiet tones that denote force, 
with enthusiasm. (b.) Cheerful, prompt answers 
to pupils’ questions. (c.) Sympathetic interest in 
pupils’ contributions, manifested as much by 
attitude as by words. (d.) Cordial courtesy to 
visitors without unnecessarily interrupting the 
class procedure. (e.) Attractive, appropriate per- 
sonal appearance. (f.) Use of excellent English, 
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especially with young children, without any at- 
tempt to ‘talk down” to them, and without any 
loss of animation and enthusiasm. 

Establishment of certain fundamental tech- 
niques in the mind of the growing teacher as 
standards to guide her in organizing pupils into 
groups for instruction, in conducting pupils’ 
activities in the classroom, in guiding the con- 
ference period, and in assuming responsibilities 
connected with classroom management and pupil 
guidance as related to acquiring knowledge, at- 
taining skills, developing habits and attitudes and 
all those integrative activities which contribute to 
a wholesome personality.” 


What, then, may be a few of “the high 
professional ideals’’ that should motivate the 
teaching profession? 


First, the teaching profession is worthy of the 
best efforts of the most capable men and women 
as a life career. 

Second, extensive preparation and continuous 
growth in service are demanded by the constantly 
changing objectives of the new education. 

Third, the social requirements of today make 
it imperative that the teacher shall be well in- 
formed concerning the life interests of her pupils 
and be able to give effective guidance by shaping 
the classroom program to meet their needs. 

Fourth, the child’s life is an organized whole; 
therefore, all school subjects should be so taught 
that the learning result integrates all the subjects 
that contribute. 

Fifth, an understanding of child nature and 
needs demands attention to individual differ- 
ences, to the necessity of group activities, and to 
an intelligent balance of all procedures that the 
child’s welfare may be given first consideration, 
to the end that he develops a well-adjusted per- 
sonality. 


It is generally admitted that there is alto- 
gether too great a tendency on the part of the 
teacher to think in terms of her own classroom 
rather than in terms of a great profession of 
which she is without doubt the most im- 
portant member. Upon the initiative of the 
teacher herself rests most of the responsibility 
for attaining these goals—for growing in her 
profession. She may attend a university, take 
extension and correspondence courses, attend 

? For further discussion of techniques see Chapter 19, Early 


Childhood Education: Its Principles and Practices, by Ruby 
Minor. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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lectures by educational experts, read profes- 
sional literature, and participate in all kinds 
of teachers’ meetings and conferences, and 
still give no evidence of professional growth. 
The fact that some teachers are indifferent to 
these professional aids does not imply that 
they should be abandoned. Rather, we should 
find new ways of making them meet their 
needs. For example, a meeting where the 
presiding official finds it necessary to check 
attendance to insure full representation is 
probably not really meeting needs. 


GROWING THROUGH SUPERVISORY 
GUIDANCE 


The teacher who remains open-minded 
toward supervisory visits and conferences has 
an avenue of perpetual help.) Much has been 
said concerning the arrogance, narrowness, 
dictatorial aggressiveness, and dominating in- 
fluence of the supervisor. Where there has 
been the smoke of disapproval there must 
have been some supervisory fire of offense. 
There must have been altogether too much 
justification for the outbursts of teacher re- 
sentment or it would not have occurred. 
Nevertheless, experimentation, study, and 
changed attitudes among supervisors have re- 
vealed the large place that expert supervision 
may occupy in the educational scheme. There 
are so many teachers literally hungry for this 
professional help that supervisors should take 
fresh courage and keep themselves constantly 
in touch with current needs and seek the best 
means of meeting them. 

With the help of their teachers and other 
administrative officers, supervisors may pro- 
vide (1) stimulating meetings, (2) challeng- 
ing educational exhibits showing successful 
classroom achievements, (3) professional li- 
braries where the best in current educational 
literature is easily available, (4) small group 
discussions for the consideration of successful 
classroom procedures, (5) observation of 
successful classroom techniques, (6) confer- 
ences for the exchange of ideas, (7) field 
trips carefully planned to provide informa- 








12 
tion concerning local geographic, scientific 
and industrial conditions, (8) concerts, re- 
citals, forums, radio programs, and other 
types of cultural offerings afforded by the 
local community which offer possibilities for 
the enrichment of the daily classroom pro- 
gram. 

The teacher who welcomes these oppor- 
tunities and participates whole-heartedly in 
them will usually rank among the most pro- 
gressive in the community. Other things be- 
ing equal, she will realize a measure of the 
professional growth which she seeks. 


“® GROWING THROUGH ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION 

When a new teacher first enters a system, 
she will doubtless profit most from a brief 
time of orientation to become acquainted with 
her class, the school, the system, and all the 
relationships involved therein. Passive ab- 
sorption of ideas, however, soon ceases to 
stimulate growth. As soon as possible, she 
should welcome opportunities to be an active 
contributor to the small group meeting, the 
public forum, the parent-teacher meeting, and 
other organization activities. 

The demonstration of teaching is another 
possibility for growth. The alert teacher will 
attend such a demonstration with a receptive 
mind, expecting many new ideas or the con- 
firmation of methods with which she is al- 
ready familiar. Participation in the discussion 
which follows adds to growth if sincerity 
motivates the action. 

The growing teacher will anticipate the 
time when she may be asked to teach during 
the demonstration period, knowing that she 
will be the one who will gain the most from 
the period, and will thereafter be more effi- 
cient in her own classroom, as well as acquir- 
ing the respect of her pupils and her co- 
workers, all of which contributes to growth. 

In our most progressive educational centers 
experimentation and scientific investigations 
are a recognized part of the school procedure. 
Such experimentation may be done under the 
direction of a member of the school staff or 
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may be guided by the members of the faculty 
of a near-by school of education. When care- 
fully conducted to insure the children against 
exploitation, it is usually of great value to the 
teacher who wishes to keep abreast of the 
times. No such studies are justifiable unless 
the director of the experiment or the investi- 
gator is qualified and willing to give some- 
thing in the way of educational stimulus and 
constructive leadership in return for the co- 
operation of the teacher. When such studies 
are a part of some extensive experimental 
project perhaps national in scope, the teacher 
may acquire a viewpoint on professional pro- 
cedures that very materially contributes to her 
intellectual and professional maturity. 

Service on course-of-study committees, on 
curriculum forums, on counseling committees 
where child study is the theme, or serving as 
sponsor of extracurricular groups such as 
dramatic clubs, nature clubs, glee clubs, pup- 
petry clubs and similar groups, provides 
abundant opportunities for closer contacts 
with children and other teachers and there- 
fore brings gains in professional growth. 

Curriculum development in progressive 
school systems shows that subject matter is 
being subordinated to its rightful place—a 
means toward an end. That end is the pupil 
with an adjusted personality, assuming his 
place in social situations where the entire 
school program is an integrative influence to 
the desired end. While this viewpoint is by 
no means new, it still is not recognized by 
all administrators; neither are those who rec- 
ognize it as a guiding principle agreed as to 
the best means of achieving the desired goal. 
The teacher, then, has abundant opportunity 
to pioneer in this great field of curriculum 
development where every successful effort 
brings rich returns not only to her pupils but 
to her own professional life. 

For the city teacher whose growth is cir- 
cumscribed by traditional conditions that have 
not yet yielded to the onward movement of 
educational thinking, and for the rural teacher 
isolated from many of the opportunities men- 
tioned here, there still remain the library with 
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its store of wisdom, travel during the summer 
vacation, advanced study, or the possibilities 
of asummer job entirely unrelated to teaching 
but one which offers opportunities to learn 
more about people. Often the rural teacher 
has unlimited freedom to develop a social 
situation which more nearly approaches the 
ideal than does the teacher in the urban com- 
munities. 

Toall, both rural and urban, there are open 
community contacts that are a never-failing 
source of growth. If the social horizon of the 
community is limited, there arises the oppor- 
tunity for leadership of the teacher. If, on the 
other hand, the young teacher finds herself in 
a community of social refinement and intel- 
lectual advantages above the average, she is 
stimulated to renewed attempts to bring her 
own standards and accomplishments to a 
higher level. 

If throughout her increasing participation 
the teacher can be guided in self-analysis and 
self-evaluation of her own growth and devel- 
opment, her participation will be doubly 
meaningful and valuable to her. Just as she 
seeks every aid in determining the possibilities 
for growth of her pupils and checks con- 
stantly upon their improvement, she can in 
the same manner learn to determine her own 
possibilities and abilities and check them for 
self-improvement. 


WRITING AS AN AID TO PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH 


Many teachers otherwise unrecognized 
have found that the contribution of an article 
to an educational magazine has opened an 
avenue of expression which has stimulated 
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them to increased effort to excel and to a 
renewed interest in professional advance- 
ment. The teacher who lacks poise in public 
speaking or who is too reticent to do dem- 
onstration teaching may find her point of 
greatest service in describing for others the 
methods she has found successful in her class- 
room, or some points in child study which she 
has found helpful. 

Writing is a service which deserves encour- 
agement and recognition for the value that 
it brings to a wide reading public. The de- 
tailed analysis of purposes and plans neces- 
sary in writing brings to light errors and 
weaknesses; it also emphasizes the strengths 
and merits of tried methods and interpreta- 
tions, all of which contribute to a feeling of 
security due to recognized approval. 


GROWTH Is DEPENDENT UPON DESIRE 


Mere wishful thinking and expressing the 
desire to grow are not enough. With sufh- 
cient emotional urge, with adequate intelli- 
gence in planning a program of advancement, 
with a real earnestness of purpose and sin- 
cerity of endeavor, with unabated zeal and 
willingness to make temporary sacrifices in 
favor of the goal sought, and finally, with a 
respect for the dignity. of professional effort 
and the ability to persist in the work involved, 
the teacher will be able to move steadily for- 
ward and upward in professional growth. 
Furthermore, all along the way there are com- 
pensations worth every effort expended, chief 
of which are added self-respect, joy in teach- 
ing, increased respect and confidence of pu- 
pils and parents, and a growing feeling of 
professional security. 


The School Garden 


Out of the soil we shall dig our food 

Fresh with the vitamins of the sun 

And crisp with the water of the earth. 

The feelings we gather from a garden 

Are lost in the pages of a book: 

No words can express the smell of the ground, 


No picture the growth of a seed. 


—Alice Gibson Heap 








We Study Our Primary Program 


GRETCHEN WULFING 


D O YOU feel that you are expected to 
teach some children to read before they are 
ready?” With this question thirty first grade 
teachers opened a discussion one afternoon 
in May, 1936. We were agreed that in many 
cases children fail to make satisfactory be- 
ginnings in school because the program 1s 
ill-adapted to their maturity and experience. 
We discussed the entire questionnaire of the 
International Kindergarten Union? in the 
light of our own situation, and came to the 
conclusion that our problem approximated 
that of the teachers who had participated in 
the original study made ten years before. 

Thinking in terms of our present begin- 
ning classes, we estimated roughly that from 
one fourth to one third of the children had 
not been ready for reading from books at 
the opening of the term. A large majority of 
these children came from English-speaking 
homes, although a few spoke a foreign lan- 
guage in the home and a somewhat larger 
number had a meager background in the use 
of English. Many of the children had at- 
tended kindergarten, and all were at least five 
years and nine months old* and many were 
six or older. Clearly, these factors alone did 
not account for the situation. 

We listed from our own experience some 
evidences of unreadiness for reading: physi- 


* From a questionnaire prepared by the Reading Readiness 
Committee of the International Kindergarten Union (now 
the Association for Childhood Education) with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Education (now the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) and answered by five hundred sixty representative 
teachers of first grade classes throughout the country. This 
questionnaire was published in a bulletin, ‘‘Pupil’s Readiness 
for Reading Instruction Upon Entrance to First Grade,”’ 
December, 1926, and in an article, ‘Investigation of Read- 
ing Readiness of First Grade Entrants,’" by Margaret ( 
Holmes, Childhood Education, January 1927, 3: 215-221. The 
bulletin is out of print. 

2 Ibid. 

* Legal age of admission in California schools having mid 
year entering classes. In schools having yearly entering classes 
children of five years and six months are accepted 





| Here is a description of the four-point ) 
plan for improving their primary pro- 
gram, developed by the first grade 
teachers in the public schools of San 
Jose, California, under the direction of 
Miss Wulfing, who this fall becomes 
the elementary supervisor in the city 


_ schools of Redlands, California. 








cal defect, emotional maladjustment, mental 
immaturity, lack of experience, lack of initia- 
tive and self-reliance, poor understanding of 
the English language and lack of facility in 
oral expression. 

We talked, too, of the injurious effect of 
trying to teach children to read before they 
are ready: the waste of effort, the poor read- 
ing habits and the increased emotional dis- 
turbance. 

At the conclusion of the meeting we 
agreed to make an attack on the problem 
when school opened in September. We 
would, however, make participation in the 
enterprise entirely voluntary. Those who 
wished might postpone the teaching of 
formal reading for a period of approximate- 
ly six weeks. We had had considerable ex- 
perience with an activity program, and we 
proposed to begin the year with a good unit 
of work, out of which would grow coopera- 
tive stories and other informal reading ex- 
periences. We would also give a primary 
mental test and a reading readiness test to 
aid our own judgment of each child’s ma- 
turity. We would read professional books 
and magazine articles during the summer to 
gain an understanding of how others had 
met the same problem. 


STUDYING THE CHILDREN 
When school opened in September nearly 
all the first grade teachers indicated a desire 
to postpone formal instruction in reading for 
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a time. Some preferred to do so for two or 
three weeks, others reported “no formal 
reading for at least six weeks.’’ A few pre- 
ferred to start the teaching of reading im- 
mediately, as in the past. 

By Examining Test Scores: Before giving 
the mental test and the reading readiness test 
to the children, the first grade teachers met to 
observe proper testing techniques and to dis- 
cuss the best means of handling the children 
in small groups in the classroom. We had de- 
cided to use the Pintner-Cunningham Pri- 
mary Mental Test* and the Stone-Grover 
Classification Test for Beginners in Read- 
ing® because they are easily administered by 
classroom teachers and show little or no 
overlapping of content. 

Another meeting was held after the test 
scores were completed. The record of a 
typical class was placed on a blackboard, with 
the scores arranged in order from highest to 
lowest. It was interesting to note that the 
child having the highest rating in both tests 
was five years and nine months old, while 
the child having the lowest scores in both 
tests was eight years and two months old. Of 
the thirty-four children in the class, only 
four were less than six years of age. 

The scores of thirteen children, coupled 
with the teacher’s additional knowledge of 
the children, indicated that they would be- 
come average or superior readers. An addi- 
tional ten children would perhaps make 
some progress in learning to read, but their 
readiness as shown by test scores and teacher 
judgment was somewhat doubtful. The re- 
maining eleven children should probably 
continue their activity work with only in- 
formal reading experiences for at least the 
remainder of the semester. 

By Checking Individual Charts: In ordet 
that we might not fall into the error of de- 
termining a child’s readiness to read solely 

* Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


5 Published by Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Missouri. 


Louis 


on the basis of test scores, we drew up a 
mimeographed check chart which was filled 
in for each child. On it was entered his previ- 
ous school experience and his scores on the 
two tests. Other items included physical de- 
fects referred to the school nurse or detected 
by her, evidences of emotional maladjust- 
ment, facility in oral expression, background 
of experience, opportunities for work and 
play with other children, contacts with books 
in the home, and interest in learning to read. 


While the use of such a chart involved a 
great deal of labor at first, it probably es- 
tablished the habit of considering the child 
as a whole, rather than in the narrow light 
of his ability to acquire academic knowledge. 
It helped to focus our attention on an all- 
around development in the early years. 
Teachers were urged to survey the points on 
which children showed deficiences, and to 
make the correction of such deficiences part 
of their program. 


DEVELOPING THE CURRICULUM 


Through the Work of Sub-committees: 
During the second semester of that year the 
school department was occupied with cur- ° 
riculum building. A group of about thirty 
kindergarten and first grade teachers elected 
to serve on an early childhood education 
committee. We undertook the preparation of 


Epitor’s Note:—In a letter to the Editor Miss Wulfing 
states, “I do not feel that we have ‘arrived’ yet in the 
matter of our primary curriculum, although we have made 
some important beginning steps, and we are constantly evalu- 
ating and improving our program. Perhaps those very begin- 
ning steps would be useful to others who are groping.”’ 

Miss Wulfing forwarded to the Editor mimeographed copies 
of the individual chart for checking reading readiness, the 
reports of the teacher committees, and a copy of the letter 
to parents of beginning primary children, with the statement: 
‘This material was our first attempt to meet our problem. We 
have found the individual check chart laborious to use once 
we have the ‘feel’ of observing children on many points, and 
we are trying to develop something that will supplant it and 
do the summary of observation with less writing. We haven't 
the right thing yet, I am sorry to say.”’ 

Of the bulletin she says, ‘‘(It) was put into use last fall 
and is having only slight revision before it is put into more 
permanent form this summer (1938) . . . there will be a 
limited number of the curriculum materials for sale this fall. 
‘4 I have found that our bulletin has given us a 
vision of the complete, well-rounded program for beginning 
children, and consequently it is serving a purpose."* 
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a bulletin which would summarize our 
knowledge of reading readiness and indicate 
desirable activities for beginning children, 
other than reading from books. The com- 
mittee worked as a whole until we had set 
up our general plan, and then divided into 
sub-committees for the preparation of specific 
material. One small group prepared sugges- 
tions for the development of desirable men- 
tal and physical health in young children. A 
second group devoted itself to suggesting 
many types of informal reading experiences 
which might precede and later supplement 
book reading. A third group prepared sug- 
gestions for developing facility in oral ex- 
pression and for helping children acquire 
correct speech habits. A fourth committee 
suggested handwriting experiences and the 
building of number concepts in keeping with 
the more deliberate approach to reading. Still 
another committee suggested opportunities 
for building a background of first-hand ex- 
perience and training in solving problems. 


EDUCATION { Se ptember 
And finally, one committee recommended a 
better organization of primary classes. 
Other curriculum committees were at 
work on the art and music program for the 
elementary school, while the scope and se- 
quence committee prepared a list of activities 
and units of work in the social studies and 
science. Another committee devised a report 
card which emphasized desirable attitudes and 
habits of behavior as well as progress in 
academic skills. We did not attempt to dupli- 
cate their efforts, but accepted their recom- 
mendations as part of the primary program. 
Through Coordinating Committee Efforts: 
As each small committee assembled its ma- 
terial in tentative form, it was presented to 
the early childhood education committee as a 


Children develop interest in learning 
to read by enjoying picture books 
in their classroom library corner. 
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The classroom post of- 
fice provides many op- 
portunities for informal 


reading 
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experiences. 


Oral expression thrives in a dramatization of Little Black Sambo and the tigers. 
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whole. Points of difference were thus ironed 
out and proper coordination among the sev- 
eral sub-committees was realized. There were 
often spirited discussions at these meetings 
and we all profited by the thorough consid- 
eration of our problems. 

The material prepared by the several com- 
mittees was assembled by the end of the year 
and put into mimeographed form during the 
summer. The bulletin represents not so much 
completely new material, as a bringing to- 
gether of the best thinking in a number of 
fields. Our aim was to show a complete pro- 
gtam for the development of young chil- 
dren, and to make our bulletin concrete and 
suggestive to classroom teachers. 


REORGANIZING THE PRIMARY CLASSES 


Changes in organization of primary classes 
have assured the success of the program. All 
children who enter the elementary school are 
automatically classified in the junior-primary 
division. For six to eight weeks they engage 
in an activity program with only informal 
reading experiences. During that time the 
teacher gives standardized tests and makes a 
careful study of each child to determine his 
adjustment to school and his readiness for 
reading from books. She still records for each 
child her evaluation of his readiness on sev- 
eral points, although we have simplified the 
check chart we first devised. Those who then 
begin to read from books are classified as low 
first grade and progress as usual from that 
point. Immature children continue in the 
junior-primary division and are not forced to 
begin formal reading until they are ready, 
thus preventing discouragement and the de- 
velopment of poor reading habits. The teach- 
er keeps her class for a full year instead of 
promoting it at mid-term as often hap- 
pened in the past. We recognize the desir- 
ability of longer acquaintance with boys and 
girls if desirable changes in personality are 
to be brought about. 

With the children who do begin formal 


{ September 


reading we emphasize wide reading from 
simple books instead of progressing too 
rapidly from the preprimer to the primer to 
the first reader. We have found that all 
children have gained in fluency and take im- 
measurably greater pleasure in reading. The 
child’s own readiness for reading a more 
difficult book has become the teacher's 
criterion rather than any fixed standard of 
attainment. 


REPORTING PROGRESS 


So ended the first year of our study. The 
second year opened in September, 1937, 
when we attempted to put into effect the 
suggestions embodied in our bulletin. We 
became more adept at observation and under- 
standing of individual children; we saw our 
beginning program as a whole, and we 
learned better ways of providing children 
rich experiences. We developed better co- 
operative stories; creative expression in many 
forms began to flourish as pressure of “‘cover- 
ing’ a fixed course of study in reading was 
lifted; we had time for more excursions and 
for observation of animal and plant life 
about us; there was demand for more good 
books of stories to read and dramatize; the 
speech of all children began to improve as 
we gave simple daily exercises to overcome 
infantile speech forms. After reading was 
begun, there were delighted reports from 
both teachers and children of how much fun 
it is to read many simple preprimers, of how 
much easier the primer appears when it 1s 
not begun too soon. 

We realized as soon as our program be- 
came adopted throughout the city that we 
should make it understood by the parents of 
beginning children and by the teachers who 
would have these children in succeeding 
years. A letter was sent to the parents on the 
day a child entered school, explaining simply 
yet fully the reasons for the change in pro- 
cedure. Discussions at parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings and private conferences be- 
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om 4 tween teachers and parents helped to amplify During the year just past occasional meet- 
=" ( the information contained in the letter. ings were held to evaluate procedures and 
(t0 4 > Parents in general have been well pleased. suggest improvements. We believe that we 
all | Explanation of the bulletin to the second have made some good beginning steps, but 
a grade teachers was made at a meeting early _ that the growth of our program depends up- 
rhe in the fall of 1937. Six members of the early on the constant study of our situation and the 
- childhood education committee acted as a_ utilization of new knowledge for the better 
“FS | discussion panel to relate how and why we direction of young children. This report of 
“ ! had come to adopt the new program. Ques- progress is offered as an honest account of 
tions were asked and answered and the sec- what has taken place in one school system, 
ond grade teachers were made to feel a part with the hope that it may stimulate and en- 
of the program which extends through the courage others who are engaged in similar 
The | primary years of the elementary school. undertakings. 
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cO- = A philosopher comes into the classroom 
ny | and listens to the talk of little children. 
er- He is faithful in the care and guidance 
° § of that which is another man’s mind and soul. 
_ He who builds character as a career 
ind | should count the cost of his faith in humanity, 
life and estimate if he have sufficient love 
od to complete the structure. 
the For the poor shall crowd every classroom— 
f the poor in mind and the anaemic in character. 
- But he shall say to those about him: 
me ‘How many loaves have ye?” 
vas One child shall have the gift of music, 
om and another the blending of colors. 
oe ae Some boy shall have hands adept with tools, 
a: and some girl the arranging of flowers. 
~~ Many a sense of humor and a few 
SS the potential power for academic research. 
These seeds of ability shall be blessed with his wisdom, 
be- 4 and the whole group shall share in the abundance of bread. 
“oe —Alice Gibson Heap 
of 
ho} 
n8 ye CTTOW 
the | e 
Py I saw tomorrow marching by on little children’s feet, 
SO" Within their forms and faces read her prophecy complete. 
sO- I saw tomorrow look at me from little children’s eyes, 
he- And thought how carefully we'd teach, if we were wise. 


—Burger 





Life Among the Two-Year-Olds 


KATHERINE REEVES 


W ITH speculative eye I draw the Vene- 
tian blinds to let sunlight stream most se- 
ductively through the thin yellow curtains 
and across the green linoleum floor. This 
September morning, out of doors, is a mira- 
cle of late summer sweetness. Dew stands 
heavy on the crisp grass, and in the sharp 
sunlight the rows of small stiff marigolds 
edging the terrace gleam like copper metal. 
Indoors, the pleasant rooms of the nursery 
school are ready and waiting. Small posture 
chairs stand at the painted tables. Softly col- 
ored posters hang, at two-year-old eye level, 
on the ivory walls. Bright toys are arranged 


( “Here is life—vital, contemporary” as \ 
lived the first day in nursery school, 
seen through the eyes of a teacher to 
whom teaching is more than a job. Miss 
Reeves is head nursery school teacher, 
department of family life, Cornell Uni- 








t versity. ) 
on the cupboard shelves with just that blend 
of casual disorder and neatness which makes 
them irresistible. Dolls in gay cotton frocks 
sit in stiff expectancy. I catch an enticing 
glimpse of tricycle and red-wheeled cart 
through the open door. 

In the next room Nurse fits buttonlinks 
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verbally for me the vacation trip just ended. 

“We had such fun in Boston,” she sighs as 
I contemplate her starched crispness of dress 
and her curly hair, and prepare to ask her 
whether she has lettered the bath and nap 
charts for me—because she is the best print- 
er—'‘lobster every night and swimming in 
the ocean—it was swell.” 

Through the flowery morning air steals 
the substantial and provocative odor of beef 
roasting in the nursery school kitchen. I 
pause to wonder whether Bill will be able 
to chew it with the four of his nine teeth 
which meet, and decide to give him scram- 
bled eggs when lunch time comes. 


WILLINGLY AND UNWILLINGLY 


Suddenly I am aware that the playground 
gate has begun to click, and through the 
open window comes the shrill treble of two- 
year-old voices. It has come—this inevitable 
and precious moment of beginning. The 
nursery school is about to embark upon an- 
other voyage on the uncertain seas of child- 
development-and-parent-education. Hastily 
we pray to our particular gods that we shall 
be adequate to whatever comes, and that we 
shall know how to make these important 
people happy. 

In Nurse’s pleasant office the silence is 
sharply rent with unbelievable and soul- 
curdling shrieks. It must be Bill. Poor dar- 
ling, suspicious of all creatures in stiff white 
garb, he is taking native escape in sound. 
Nurse has only asked him to show her his 
teeth. But teeth are a sore point with Bill. He 
has had an unmerciful struggle to get his 
nine small pearls. He will not show them 
merely on request. He clamps his lips to- 
gether, and almost strangles on a shriek. 

Nurse, unperturbed, turns to Judy. Judy 
is an old hand at this game; she has been to 
school before. She turns her limpid violet 
eyes on Bill, tosses her two minute braids 
with their pink bows, opens her mouth wide- 
ly, disclosing in the oral aperture thus created 


cleverly into her glossy uniform, reviewing 
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a healthy wad of chewing gum on a small 
pink tongue. “She wouldn’t let me have it,” 
her mother grins. Nurse extracts the gum on 
a tongue depressor. ‘Nice clean job on that 
tonsillectomy,” Nurse comments to Judy’s 
mother. Judy switches her pink skirts and 
hisses in Bill’s direction, ‘‘old cry, baby.” 
Nurse makes use of Bill’s temporary interest 
in Judy to give him a hasty going over. 

Sandals patter in the corridor and Dick 
and Elizabeth are here, with a tremendous 
hug for me around the knees. They are my 
friends. We have lived almost a year of our 
lives together in our nursery school. I know 
how Dick's blue eyes look when he needs 
assurance in the hurly-burly of his days. I 
know the secret light in Elizabeth’s face 
when she has some lovely possession to share, 
such as her flowered night gown with turkey 
red bindings. We have had jokes together. 
Elizabeth and I have encouraged Dick in his 
sputtering attempt to say ‘‘fireman’’. Dick 
and I have laughed with Elizabeth over the 
fatness of her tummy. We have played, and 
rested, and broken bread together, and we 
know much of one another’s strengths and 
weaknesses. We are glad to be together 
again, and that gladness is communicated in 
a hug around the knees. 

And here are those blond boys, those 
staunch fellows, Tom and David. They will 
surely grow up to do important things, if the 
old hope is true and the child is father to the 
man. Now, at half past two years, they have 
the work habits of research professors—con- 
centration, attention to minute detail, in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. Tom carries 
a screw driver, a wrench, and a coil of insul- 
ated wire. He is an electrician, he says. David 
breaks into delightful, accurate narrative, ex- 
plaining that his shoes are muddy because he 
did not ‘‘take adequate precaution’’ and put 
on his rubbers. 

Another series of shrieks, this time, un- 
doubtedly by their timbre, the defense of a 
strong willed child who does not give up 
easily to routines unknown and undefined. I 
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hear the quiet, friendly tones of Nurse, be- 
guiling the hostile one to trust, if not ap- 
prove. A moment later Sandra appears, the 
tanned peach of her cheeks drenched with 
her tears. Clutched in her two fists is her bag 
with the daily essentials—tooth brush, house- 
slippers, pajamas. Sandra is new, too, and 
this world of two-year-olds is strange. She is 
suspicious for a while and clings to her 
brother, weeping when he leaves her. 


EACH IN His OWN WAY 


At last all are here. The last mama has 
smiled and departed, probably to establish 
herself for the morning in the observation 
corridor. The last daddy has come back for 
the third time to look around the door at his 
darling before taking reluctant departure for 
classroom or office. The big girls, juniors and 
seniors in college who participate in the daily 
affairs of the nursery school, sit happily on 
the floor dressing dolls with Lolly; reading 
Wait for William to Walter; mixing paint 
with Judy. A busy hum pervades the play- 
room. The screen door clicks as the “old 
folks” go outdoors to swing and sandbox 
and infinite private pursuits. Even the Baby 
Bill is at work. His sister, Lois Ann, her 
short red curls bobbing in and out, trails 
through the house in a long violet smock, 
forgetting for the while that Mommy is not 
at hand. Ruthie follows her, taking an ex- 
perimental inventory of this mewcomer. 
Ruthie has been the smallest and youngest 
of the group until now. What will happen to 
her with the coming of smaller and younger 
children? We must watch out for that and 
give Ruthie a little extra appreciation be- 
cause of her growing up. 

The morning is a fleeting panorama of 
keeping Bill dried, of seeing how far Lolly 
can climb on the jungle gym, comforting the 
homesick, giving the silently watchful Kay 
some moments of her own. But dinner is 
another matter. The “old folks’ who have 
been to nursery school before tuck in their 


napkans and make way with their dinners in 
short order, giving brief asides for the benefit 
of less skilled and experienced people. 

“Look,” says Walter, “‘Bill’s got both 
hands in his milk. He’s a mess.” 

And Bill, who has been taking advantage 
of the adult’s preoccupation with another 
child to make a delightful concoction of let- 
tuce, scrambled egg, milk, and one bedroom 
slipper, is abstracted by Nurse to be cleaned 
up and start over again. Carl stoutly main- 
tains in the presence of roast beef and green 
beans that he “cannot care for any.” Kay 
accepts what is put in her mouth, in a manner 
of patient resignation to the vagaries of this 
strange place. The hum and chatter of two- 
year-old voices, and the small clatter of 
beetleware dishes accompanies the steady 
rhythm of supplying the inner man. 


AND So To BED 


This is life—vital, contemporary. Dinner 
is over at last. The last milky mouth is 
washed, the final row of small white teeth 
is brushed, the final pajama is buttoned over 
its wearer's plump middle, and, finally, the 
last small head is quiet in the sleep that all 
small animals take after food. Susie looks 
like an infant Madonna, her incredible black 
lashes dark against her round cheeks, her 
hands folded serenely. Tom sprawls in aban- 
doned relaxation. I note that he has ceased, 
overnight, to suck his thumb. Now he is 
completely, deeply asleep. Judith’s blond 
curls are in a drift across her warm pink face. 
E. J. sighs, and closes his black eyes in that 
swift and incalculable descent of slumber 
characteristic of him. Lolly beckons, and 
when I lean down to hear what she has to 
say, mumbles sleepily, ‘‘I’ll ride the red bike 
when I get up.” Elizabeth’s relaxed fingers 
let go of the enchanting turkey red binding. 
I check the sleep chart, straighten Ruthie’s 
roly-poly body on her cot, and sit by Kay 
until her tense grip of my thumb relaxes. 

We are, for the moment, at rest. 
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Prereading Activities 


ELEANOR RIORDAN 


~MAny schools today have a junior- primary 
or a prereading group. The kinds of activities 
in these groups are as many and varied as there 
are numbers of groups, but there is one constant 
and consistent request from the teachers of these 
groups: “What can we do with forty-five or 
fifty children who are too immature, too inex- 
perienced to begin to read? The desks are 
crammed to the walls with no floor space for 
activities of any kind. We won't, even if it were 
physically possible to prepare enough materials 
for so many children, resort to the traditional 
seat work with its stultifying effects. What, then, 
can we do to provide worthwhile learning ex- 
periences for them?” 

This article by Miss Riordan‘ is published 
in the hope that some of her activities will be 
suggestive to the many teachers who are faced 
this September with groups of children not ready 
for experiences with books and reading. In ap- 
plying the results of this project to other chil- 
dren, it seems likely that a comparison of 
economic and educational backgrounds is of 
greater significance than differences in race. 
(Miss Riordan’s children were Negroes.) The 
facts concerning the environmental background 
of the children in the Doolittle School are sup- 
plied first to enable the reader to judge whether 
similar activities could be planned for his or her 
pupils. Regardless of the activities themselves, 
the most logical and intelligent planning of a 
prereading program will include a careful sur- 
vey of the environment in which the children 
live. With such information the program can be 
administered more effectively —THE EpiTor. 


Tue Doolittle community is situated in 
the heart of a destitute area. One third of 
the district has recently been demolished in 
preparation for a Federal housing project. 
Just prior to the razing of these dwell- 
ings, the school’s population was seventeen 
hundred; today the population is nearly 

‘ This program was carried on under the direction of Henry 
Mendelsohn, principal, and this report was prepared in co- 


operation with the Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Board of 
Education. 


A stimulating account of how one 
teacher doubled her pupils’ reading 
readiness scores in one semester, in a 
class composed of forty-two Negro 
children with I. Q.’s ranging from 69 to 
113. Miss Riordan is teacher of the 
prereading group in the Doolittle 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 








twenty-two hundred. Therefore, instead of 
decreasing one third, the school actually has 
increased in population twenty-five per cent. 

A survey was made of the housing and 
living and economic conditions of the com- 
munity during the fall of 1936 and the 
spring of 1937. From this survey it was dis- 
covered that: 


(a) Fifty per cent of the school’s population 
lived in apartments of two, three, or four 
rooms, with two or more families in each. 

(b) From ten to twenty per cent of the 
school’s population was insufficiently fed, 
i.e., they either came to school with no 
breakfast or had had just a piece of bread 
and a glass of water, and oftentimes had 
nothing to eat until supper. 

(c) About fifty per cent was inadequately 
clothed. 

(d) Between ten and twenty per cent of the 
mothers left their homes before nine 
o'clock and returned late in the evening, 
since they were employed in personal 
service. Their children were accordingly 
without supervision from three until 
eight P.M. 

(e) Nearly ten per cent of the homes had no 
heat during winter months, and their 
water was often shut off. 

(f) Fifty per cent of the community was on 
relief. 

(g) Approximately ten 


ee cent of the 
parents were found to 


e totally illiterate. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


All first grade entrants were given the 
Metropolitan Reading-Readiness Test in Sep- 
tember. A large proportion of them was 
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found to be unpromising candidates for read- 
ing instruction. Accordingly, all pupils mak- 
ing raw scores below fifty were sectioned into 
a prereading group for special training. There 
were forty-two such pupils in the class, in a 
school comprised entirely of Negro children. 
Some were children with no previous school 
experience, or just recently up from the South; 
others possessed a kindergarten background, 
and there were a few who had failed in 1B. 

Intelligence quotients based upon Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Tests given at 
the close of the semester ranged from 69 to 
113, with a distinctly bi-modal distribution. 
One fourth of the cases clustered in the low 
eighties, and another fourth in the high 
nineties. 

The chronological ages ranged from 5-11 
to 8-6, with a median at 6-8, and only one 
case in the eight-year group. The mental ages 
ranged from 4-9 to 6-11, with a median of 
6-1, and only one case below five. 

At the beginning of the training period, 
the highest reading-readiness raw score was 
—by selection of cases—49 points. The low- 
est score was eight, the mean of the distribu- 
tion 34.6 with a standard deviation of 9.5. 


THE EARLY TRAINING PROGRAM 

The first task in the early activities of the 
classroom was to acquaint the child with his 
surroundings and to make him a happy 
participant in the simple activities of the 
room. Its physical features provided many 
interests, which created a sense of security 
within the child with little effort on his part. 
His confidence was gained by selecting him 
as the ‘‘best helper” to water the plants, to 
name and care for the goldfish, to place the 
easels in the most convenient spots in the 
room, to arrange the flowers in the flower 
box on the window sill, to choose a book 
from the library and exhibit it during ‘Book 
time’ (library period), to cut out and paste 
in scrap-books, to give “‘stylish claps” (with 
two fingers) for work accomplished, to 
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bring more twigs and bulbs and to watch 
their growth, to think about things to build 
in the sand table and to select the best puzzles 
for our “Puzzle and Game Table.” Nursery 
pictures such as Little Boy Blue, Little Bo- 
Peep and Jack-Be-Nimble were cut up for 
this table and the children became conscious 
of form in fitting the pieces together. After 
the puzzle was completed, the child recited 
before the group the nursery rhyme relating 
to the picture. 

The first few days were spent following 
directions such as “Skip to the door.”’ “Skip 
to the cloakroom.” “Run to the cupboard.” 
‘Hop to the window sill.” ‘Put the book on 
the table.”’ ““Put the eraser near the chalk.” 
“Put the chalk in the desk.” “Stand in front 
of me.” “Stand behind me.” ‘‘Put your hand 
in back of you.” and “Stand beside Mary.” 
The purpose of these exercises was to in- 
crease the child's vocabulary. Many of the 
children entered the class with no idea of a 
cupboard, of a desk, of a window sill, of the 
front of the room, of the back of the room, 
of an eraser, of the easel, of the black board. 

Game and work periods of short duration 
were employed, and if lack of interest was 
detected, resort was taken immediately to 
pantomime kindergarten rhymes such as: 

Roll your hands, roll your hands, 
As slowly as you can. 

Roll your hands, roll your hands, 
As fast as you can. 


Shake your hands, shake your hands, 
As slowly as you can. 

Shake your hands, shake your hands, 
As fast as you can. 


It was our aim to bring action and rhythm 
into every activity. Then we could gradually 
increase the difficulty of the task as it became 
a part of the child’s habitual response. 


THE BASIC OBJECTIVES 
The Metropolitan Reading-Readiness Test 


disclosed that these children were careless in 
observation, nonresponsive, and _ listless. 
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They could not follow directions and had 
formed but few mental concepts. In view of 
these limitations, the following objectives 
were set up and an effort was made to 
achieve them through sensory games: 

To develop the ability to concentrate 

To develop the ability to follow directions 

To develop discrimination of likenesses and 

differences 

To build a meaningful vocabulary 

To increase memory span 

To improve enunciation and pronunciation 

To develop definite number concepts 

To stimulate directed thinking 

To arouse the desire to read 


Throughout the entire semester, an effort 
was made to develop in the child the ability 
to observe such qualities as color, form, size, 
hardness or softness, odor, weight, and so on. 
Attention was also directed toward acquaint- 
ing him with distance, direction, location, 
motion and sound. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE READING READINESS 
PROGRAM 


The children brought wrapped articles 
from home and placed them on “Our Sur- 
prise Table.’’ At a specified time the owner 
of one article stepped up to the table and 
described to the best of his ability what was 
in his package. Different children guessed 
what might be in the package from the own- 
er’s description. Thus they benefited by ex- 
pressing their ideas and began to form mean- 
ingful sentences and simple compositions. 

Visual discrimination was further de- 
veloped through the game called ‘Colored 
Balls.’’ Two or three balls of different solid 
colors were held in the air. The children 
were instructed to look at the balls and then 
to blind their eyes. The teacher removed one 
of the balls from sight and asked the chil- 
dren which ball she took away. The number 
of balls may be increased to six in accordance 
with the skill displayed by the group. 

After the children became well ac- 
quainted, it was fun to substitute this game: 
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Ask seven or eight children to stand in front 
of the room. Ask the class to say their names, 
and then inform them that you are going to 
take somebody from the group as soon as 
they blind their eyes. Beckon to one child to 
go outside the door. Ask the seated children 
which child you removed from the group. 

Simple forms or pictures that look alike 
supplied the beginning of seatwork for this 
group. Rubber-stamp and hectograph pic- 
tures were used in seatwork exercises, e.g., 
putting all the balls under the large ball, and 
following similar instructions with respect to 
familiar animals and other forms. 

Form puzzles proved excellent in stimulat- 
ing form consciousness in the child. These 
require fitting the correct piece into the giv- 
en outline. A finished picture of the puzzle is 
necessary for comparison. 

Telling stories about an attractive picture 
is another device to assist the child in ac- 
tually seeng something in a picture instead 
of merely /ooking at it: “Tell what you see 
in this picture.’’ Some children will see just 
one object, for example, “I see a dog.” 
Stimulating questions such as “What is the 
dog doing?” had to be added until the chil- 
dren felt the need for a fully developed story 
about the picture. 

Auditory discrimination was developed 
through such singing games as, “I’m Very, 
Very Tall.” 


I’m very, very tall. (Standing tall) 

I’m very, very small. (Stooping down) 

Sometimes tall. (Standing up) 

Sometimes small. (Stooping down) 

Guess what I am now. (Teacher or pupil di- 
rects the group to be tall or small) 


The guesser has eyes blinded and just an- 
swers “‘tall’”” or “small’’ as he judges. 
Another excellent auditory and vocabu- 
lary-building game is to acquaint the children 
with the various names of the toy orchestra 
instruments. Ask one group to put heads 
down and have another group out of sight 
each assigned to play a different instrument. 
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Whisper to the drummer to play the drum. 
Then without letting the other children see 
the drummer, ask one child what instrument 
is being played. Individuals should be en- 
couraged to reply in sentence form: “He is 
playing the drum.” Cymbals, triangles, 
blocks, clappers, and tambourines may be 
played in turn. Counting rhythmically with 
the instrument being played holds the group 
interest and brings the use of numbers in 
incidentally. 

Counting was mastered in our jumping- 
rope game, which the children loved. We 
turned an imaginary rope, jumping and say- 
ing, ‘sugar, pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar.” 
Quickening our jumps, we counted, “1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.” 

Another game we played for number 
facility was to put our right hands up in the 
air and use our left hands as the nail on the 
table. The right hand was used as the ham- 
mer and we hammered the nail ten times, 
counting from one to ten as we hammered. 

A game which developed counting ability, 
a high degree of concentration, individual 
confidence, purposeful vocabulary, and 
muscular control was the ‘‘Bounce-the-Ball””’ 
game. A child was selected to bounce the 
ball as many times as he wished, the limit 
being ten bounces. “Put your heads down,” 
calls the bouncer, after which he bounces the 
ball and the children count silently. “Put 
your heads up. How many times did I bounce 
the ball?’ Individuals were asked and if the 
correct number was given, that child was 
given a turn; if not, the teacher was given a 
turn. 

Enunciation and pronunciation were also 
improved by having the children recite nurs- 
ery rhymes and short poems which they had 
learned, for example, the health poem: 


I brush my teeth. (Brushing teeth up and 
down) 

I comb my hair. (Combing the hair) 

I open the windows to let in fresh air. (Rais- 
ing hands as if opening window) 

I sleep ten hours. (Ten fingers up) 


[ September 


I play outdoors. (Clapping hands) 
For | am the health child. (Emphasis on th) 
And I do all my chores. (Emphasis on ch) 


Pupils having special difficulty were given 
individual help. 

A game which proved helpful in increas- 
ing memory span and developing observa- 
tion and concentration was the ‘Touch 
Game.” One child touched an object which 
was called ‘““Number One.” Another child 
was selected who touched “Number One,” 
and after choosing a second object, returned 
to his seat. A third child was invited to play. 
He touched “Number One” and “Number 
Two,” and selected ‘‘Number Three.’ The 
games continued in this way until the chil- 
dren were finally able to touch as many as 
fifteen consecutive articles. 

Further development of observation and 
memory span was witnessed in the “Toy 
Game.’ A group of toys was placed on a 
table. One child volunteered to step up and 
look at the toys. After a few seconds he was 
turned away from the table and asked to 
name all the toys on the table. Some of the 
children had to receive occasional hints and 
others could recall only two or three articles. 

Left-to-right orientation and the associa- 
tion of meaning with printed symbols were 
developed through the reading of charts com- 
posed of interesting material which the chil- 
dren were able to contribute from room ac- 
tivities and various visits they had made. A 
visit around the school provided the material 
for this chart: 

We took a trip. 

We saw the office. 

We saw the library. 
We saw the gymnasium. 
We liked our visit. 

This chart resulted from a short walk in 
the neighborhood: 

We went for a walk. 
We saw a bird. 

We saw the bird fly. 
We saw the bird hop. 
It was a warm day. 
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A favorite song provided excellent ma- 
terial to form correct habits for purposeful 
reading, such as concentration of attention, 
increase of perceptual span, ability to grasp 
the meaning, right habits of eye movements, 
and control over words. After the introduc- 
tion of such action words as ‘‘run,” “skip,” 
“hop,” “jump,” the teacher whispered to a 
child, ‘Skip to the door.”” The child skipped 
to the door. “Now I am going to tell some- 
body to do the very same thing that James 
did, only I will do it in a different way.” 
“Skip to the door” is written on the black- 
board by the teacher. 

‘Who can do what James did? Yes, it says 
Skip to the door.” 

This was repeated several times to associ- 
ate the act with the written words, and other 
words were developed in the same manner. 

We sang, “Did you ever see a lassie, a 
lassie, a lassie; Did you ever see a lassie go 
this way and that?’ Then the teacher flashed 
the action sentence, ““Hop to your seat,’ and 
named one child. The child immediately fol- 
lowed directions without a word and the rest 
of the group went on singing and pointing 
with one finger, ‘Go this way and that way, 
go this way and that way. Did you ever see 
a lassie go this way and that?” 

The giving of directions may be carried 
out in a similar way, using flash cards: 

Roll the ball. 
Get the book. 
Go to the library. 
Fix the chairs. 

It was worth-while to play ‘Farmer in the 
Dell” with printed names, after the chil- 
dren had become capable of recognizing their 
names in print. Instead of pointing to the 
farmer's wife, a name card was shown. The 
child whose name was flashed stepped up 
and chose the farmer’s child by selecting 
another flash card. The whole group con- 
tinued singing the song and finished with 
great satisfaction and self-esteem upon the 
success of recognizing their own names. 
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One of the favorite games was motivated 
by toy airplanes. The ‘Airplane Song” made 
a rhythmical background for the game: 

I like to watch the airplane 
Go sailing through the sky. 
It hums a song 


And skims along— 
I wish that I could fly.? 


The children gave names to the toy airplanes 
in the room and selected the ones they liked 
best. The girls liked the one with the red 
tail and named it “Redtail.” The silver- 
winged airplane was chosen by the boys, and 
called ‘‘Silverfly.”” After the airplanes had 
been named, one enthusiastic youngster said, 
“Look, Miss Riordan, I can fly like an air- 
plane. See like this.” 

“Yes, I believe you can, Melvin.”” The 
room immediately changed into a humming 
group of airplanes. 

“Where is your airplane going?” 

“To Kentucky,” said William. 

“Where is your airplane going, Bessie?”’ 

“I'm going to Kentucky, too.” 

It seemed desirable at this point to lead the 
children into more developmental activity. 

“Would you like to be parts of the air- 
planes now?” 

“Oh yes,” came in a chorus. 

“I am the wings,” said Joseph. 

“IT am the propeller,” said James. 

“I am the seats,” said Vernell. 

“I am the wheels,’”’ said Howard. 

The teacher followed the interests of the 
group and urged them to form meaningful 
sentences. ‘“Whenever we hear the word ‘air- 
plane’ we'll fly like an airplane. When we 
hear the part we're pretending to be, we'll 
jump two times.” The teacher used simple 
sentences such as: 

We have two airplanes in our room. 


The propeller goes round and round. 
The wheels are green. 





2 From The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade. By Mable Bray. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 
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The wings are red and silver. 

The girls’ airplane's name is “Redtail.” 

The boys’ airplane's name is “'Silverfly.” 

At first some of the children were somewhat 
confused as to just what parts they were 
playing. However, they were usually re- 
minded immediately by the others. 

At all times their efforts were commended 
as well as their successes. In case of failure 
they were made to feel that tomorrow would 
undoubtedly bring success. Parallel with the 
program, checks were made on their physical 
condition to assure that none were suffering 
from sensory defect or other handicaps. 
Services of the Bureau of Child Study and 
of school physicians were called upon for 
special cases. 


THE OUTCOME 

The retest at the close of the training period 
revealed a startling shift. The entire distribu- 
tion had been so pushed ahead that there was 
practically no overlapping of the initial and 
the final distribution curves. The range now 
ran from 31 to 92, with a mean of 66.8, and 
a standard deviation of 11.9. Whereas only 
one child had had a score above 48 before 
the training, now only two children had 
scores below 48. The average final score, as 
may be seen, was nearly double the average 
initial score. 

It will be noted from the standard devia- 
tions that the individual differences were in- 
creased-as a result of the training. Also, the 
retest scores fell into a bimodal distribution. 
As the intelligence-quotient curve had also 
been bimodal, the question arose as to 
whether there might be intelligence differ- 
ences in the ability to profit from training. 


Accordingly, the scores were analyzed 
separately for the two halves of the group, 
using an intelligence quotient of ninety as 
the dividing line between the upper and the 
lower. The low group (median I. Q. 82) 
started with a median reading-readiness score 
of 33 and finished with a median of 64. The 
high group (median I. Q. 98) started at 37 
and finished at 68. The relative improve- 
ment of the two types of children under 
training was thus found to be practically 
identical. 

This appears to be significant evidence 
that both average and below average chil- 
dren with respect to intelligence quotient 
profit equally well from the type of training 
given. Further experimental verification of 
this point would be interesting. 

The writer has found it most gratifying to 
witness the awakening of these little chil- 
dren after their programs had been adjusted 
to their individual needs. Their listlessness 
and nonresponsiveness changed gradually. 
Responsibility was accepted with confidence 
and precision as the child became increasing- 
ly aware of his membership in the group 
and his responsibility toward the other mem- 
bers. They were ready to express themselves 
reasonably well with a vocabulary acquired 
through association and participation. Child- 
like conversations were offered voluntarily 
and the exchange of ideas was carried on 
with ease and freedom. The children dis- 
played the powers of concentration and ob- 
servation through various responses and 
wide-awake attitude. Possessing the correct 
habits and skills and anxious to interpret the 
printed page, the prereading group entered 
the first grade. 
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Giving them patronage without partnership, knowledge without un- 
derstanding, punch without power, and education without character.— 
Ralph Sockman, pastor of Christ Church Methodist Episcopal of New 
York City. 
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We Learn to Read 


HANNAH S. TRIMBLE 


SomE one, whom I suspect of knowing 
the answer, asked me a question. “Should 
children, in learning to read, be given only 
a few books which are to be developed 
slowly and used as a basis for drill, or will 
they learn faster in the presence of many 
books?” 

“Pooh!” I answered, ‘‘of course they'll 
learn faster with lots of books.” 

"How do you know?” she asked cruelly. 

From that day, life in the third grade has 
been conditioned by the “Great Experi- 
ment.’’ We subjected ourselves to tests and 
demanded a control room, which we secretly 
pitied since it looked as if we would have 
all the fun. We went to bed early, and we 
washed our hands often. We read many 
books, choosing carefully only those that 
could be read without effort. 

All of the returns are not yet in, but when 
they are, I think I shall say, “I told you so,” 
with reservations. For if I may choose,. I 
shall choose something from each way of 
teaching, as I am doing now. Out of the 
one will come skills: smooth phrasing, a 
flexible voice, increasing eye span and speed. 
Out of the other, delight. 

Some things teachers learn without books, 
and alone behind their closed doors. They 
dignify the process by calling it the Trial- 
and-Error Method. Eventually, in the inter- 
ests of self-preservation they sift some errors 
from the trials. And they learn to face facts. 

Whether I like it or not, I must take each 
child on from the place where I find him. 
There is no alternative. Doors can’t be un- 
locked without keys. The wrong key is no 
good, and children, as well as grownups, do 
not like to fumble with the lock in the 
presence of contemporaries. We, ourselves, 
like to feel important. So do they. We must 


( Something from the old and something \ 
from the new ways of teaching reading 
mixed in a happy combination by a 
teacher who knows what she wants for 
her children. Mrs. Trimble is a teacher 
| of third graders in Evansville, Indiana. , 








succeed, to a degree, to sustain this feeling. 
So must they. 

If a child cannot manage success, he will 
almost invariably build a defense of some 
kind which, curiously enough, prevents 
learning but which is designed to put him in 
the spotlight. The results are not always so 
pleasant as he anticipates, but even so, he is 
playing the lead. We, being teachers, say 
he is disobedient, disorderly or dull. More 
often he’s bored. 


WorK Is Work 


If, at this point, we have a moderately 
quick wit, we sit down and do a little 
thinking. I know, definitely, that children 
work either with me or against me. There 
is no middle ground. All right—then I must 
like them, every one. Few people, in or out 
of schoolrooms, thrust a knife into someone 
whose warm friendship they feel. 

Children honestly like work. I can see no 
reason to call work play. Why should we 
camouflage something that will stand us in 
good stead through every tight place in our 
lives? I see no reason to call a job a game. 
One does not need to be a Phi Beta Kappa 
to know the satisfaction of mastering a job. 
This applies to me as well as to the children. 

I know that to stir children into interest 
and desire is not enough. Of course I am 
defeated at the start without these intangi- 
bles, but they are useful only as self-starters. 
Any fire burns out without a bit of fresh 
fuel now and then. Contrary to belief, dry 
wood is not always the best. This is an ex- 
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hausting idea to those of us whose reach 
exceeds our grasp. Nevertheless, we, as well 
as the children, have to accept a long, steady 
pull. The thrill comes only as a by-product of 
sustained effort. 

I think it makes very little difference 
whether or not I 
call my method 
of attack a unit. 
Sometimes it is 
more important - % 
that I should be eZ 
able to change a ; 
plan than to | 
follow it. Most “\~ 
bright children 
and some not 
so bright will 
choose to direct their own efforts in spite of 
the neat outline that lies under the teacher’s 
desk blotter. And most good plans in this 
world peter out any way, unless they change. 

Children have a quick sense of humor, 
kindly and clean, if the waters have not 
been muddied by an adult. This fact offers 
them and me relaxation more easily than 
calisthenics, and with less shuffling of feet. 
I try to remember this. 

I have found that children like to have 
their papers marked while their defensive 
eyes are still on them; so at the price of a crick 
in the back, I accept their ultimatum, mov- 
ing about while they work. There is much 
more hope that they will put the tongue 
between the teeth and dig in if they foresee 
instant recognition. A pile of collected papers 
on teacher’s desk does not expand their ego 
so fully as a large E made with a crayola in 
the place where it does the most good. 

Once, when I had time to follow a differ- 
ent way of life, I learned tricks from com- 
mittee chairmen, especially when I was the 
chairman. This is the astonishing thing I 
learned—other people like to boss a job, too. 
Sometimes their results were better than 
mine. Now, being older, and very, very 





When the last bell rings each child rushes for a book. 


[September 


wise, I apply what I have learned to my 
schoolroom, and allow the children to do 
most of my work. It is no longer a surprise 
to me to see how well the high IQ's teach 
the low ones, or with what friendly accep- 
tance their efforts are received. If I have an 
open mind, the 
system also al- 
lows me to pol- 


——s ish ~ my own 
mb | rough spots. Imi- 
\2 | tation may be 

the sincerest flat- 

tery, but some- 


times it is a star- 
tling revelation. 

READING Is 

READING 
On the surface these things seem to have 
very little to do with explaining a reading 
experiment. As a matter of fact, they are part 
of it. 

The pivotal point of all our work in the 
3B is still Reading. Very well, then, we'll 
read. I come to school an hour before the 
children and print until the boards are full 
of questions, directions, and assignments. 
These I never read for them. I wind up my 
affairs as I would an alarm clock, then stand 
back and listen to them tick. Sometimes, 
again like my alarm clock, the ticking be- 
comes considerably louder than I had 
counted on. 

When the eight o’clock bell rings, every 
child in the room dashes in, at first because 
it was orders, now because it is fun. They 
come to chairs before the blackboard where 
they find questions, the how-do-you-know, 
how-can-you-tell, why-kind that cover the 
content of a story pretty thoroughly. It is 
their job to have read the story as well as 
the questions, and to have organized an- 
swers which they may argue out with neigh- 
bors if they wish, before the tardy bell rings. 
I sit in the middle, an easy refuge, in case 
any one is stuck by a word. I never tell 
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them a word unless it is hopelessly not 
phonetic. At first, pride concealed their 
troubles; now we have discarded evasions 
and laid our cards on the table. We ac- 
complish more in this early half-hour than 
in any succeeding part of the day. 

Around our blackboard stand not less 
than forty of the most inviting books that 
our city’s libraries can offer—hand-picked. 
Each book has a two week's privilege. We 
keep this supply constant. Every child in the 
room, except five, has a library card of his 
own, for which I have signed. Each child is 
allowed three books. They add these to the 
collection. Figure it out. 

Among the favorites the Nicodemus 
stories are easily tops. Robert Francis 
Wetherbee runs a close second, hand-in- 
hand with Mehitable who searches through 
many deliciously illustrated pages for her 
lost Pekinese. Ferdinand, the little bull who 
liked to sit under the cork tree and smell 
the flowers instead of butting his head with 
the other little bulls, might have become a 
dark example of conduct among us, except 
that our sympathies are with Ferdinand. 

When the last bell rings, the bars are 
down, and each child dashes for a book, 
which, provided his hands are clean, he 
keeps at his desk all day, or until he finishes 
it, at which proud moment he may pull a 
slip of paper f- 9m a pad on the wall, record 
his triumph, and deposit the signed affa- 
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davit in a scrap basket which simulates a 
mail box. Now and again we dip into the 
box, remove a slip, and invite the child 
whose name we find on it to tell us the 
story he has read. I ask a few poignant ques- 
tions from the side lines, to prevent any 
double dealings. I suspected more than I 
found. 

Now the tardy bell rings. Choosing the 
most delectable story, I dip in as I would 
into the icing of a cake, then ostentatiously 
lay it aside with promises that will reach 
fruition only when phonics drills are over. 
I justify this double-dealing to myself on 
the grounds that phonics drills, like cod- 
liver oil and spinach, have little appeal. 

To recognize a phonogram is not enough 
for us. We spell it. Contrary to modern 
thought, I believe that the old-fashioned 
school which intoned ‘‘a-b—ab, b-a—ba” 
had its good points. Modern psychology de- 
mands that we reach out to children through 
every possible channel of approach. When I 
name a phonogram, expecting the children 
to spell it, then see it, and write it, I should 
find that at least one of the four roads had 
led to Rome. 

This little trick is another one of my 
laborsaving devices. When ‘ater in the day 
a dirty finger points to a bewildering word, 
I do not leap from my chair and go to the 
board. I do not even draw the child to me 
to huff and puff my way through the word 
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Each class goes to the board and works in a swirl of chalk dust. 


as he does. Instead, I speak idly with rising 
inflection. “I-c-k?’”’, I ask. The contact is 
made. “Ick,” he answers happily. “What's 
your word?” I pursue. And he has it. 


Drit_t Is DRILL 


A child may not be learning to spell 
even though he has become letter perfect 
in a work book’s assignment for the week. 
What about all the other words in the 
world? Spelling is so much a matter of sense 
perceptions which are sharpened by exer- 
cise! The habit of thinking in grouped 
sounds, which we call phonograms, speeds 
up the game—that is all—and makes us 
more confident. 

Every day, in our room, each class goes to 
the board and works in a swirl of chalk dust. 
In twenty minutes we write at least fifteen 
words from some story, sketching its plot. 
This is the way we do it. “Write the zsh fam- 
ily,” I say. “Beneath that, the er family. Now 
the little word, av. Now write a big word 
that tells who wanted the Odd Cat.”’ 

Each child dashes off “fisherman” then 
checks his neighbor and helps him quickly 
if he needs it. No review on such words; 
no looking over the shoulder; it’s too much 
fun looking ahead. 


“Of course, you'll miss some,” I tell them. 
“Who cares? You will miss less tomorrow. 
And very soon when we write you will no 
longer think of spelling, but will choose 
words only because they paint a picture, or 
clash with sound, or hurry your story to 
its end.” 

First, there is unremitting drill on phonics 
which some children will use only sub- 
consciously, while others tunnel their way 
laboriously into words with its help. Drills 
I keep entirely separate from reading. I dis- 
like cluttering up the color and movement of 
a story with the sounds of an artisan’s tools. 
I think them, however, the best approach to 
spelling, which in turn helps to release read- 
ing readiness. 

AND GLADLY TEACH 

Here again I am old-fashioned. We have 
no library corner. We have no formal story 
hour. We just read and gabble about the 
stories because we can’t help it. 

With it all we are learning to gather up 
ragged edges of time and use them. It is no 
longer socially acceptable to languish on the 
end of one’s back to wait for something to 
come one’s way. 

The reason for this New Deal may be this 
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or that. Like the causes of the World War, 
it is open to discussion. Perhaps my scorn of 
laziness has penetrated; maybe it’s just plain 
curiosity that prompts the children to aban- 
don the primrose path. When a little boy 
watches a ball game through a knothole in 
a fence, he always ends by wanting to come 
inside. Side shows at a circus, if they are 
frequented by the gang, have the same effect. 
Sometimes I suspect that it is the sissy effect 
of clean hands. 

At any rate, an amazing number of pages 
are read in spare moments. At least once a 
day, too, we give ourselves up to story 
books, and I move about, clearing up dif- 
ficulties as they arise. “No hands,”’ I say. 
“No voices. Look at me and Ill come.” They 
look at me much less often than they did. 
The story is too engrossing. 
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I have never compared notes with my 
control room. I don’t have time. I am sup- 
posed to record individual progress scien- 
tifically. I don’t have time. The book slips 
in the scrap basket are piling into a record 
of their own. Like Alice in Wonderland, I 
have to run as fast as I can to stay where I 
am, and know I must run still faster to 
keep up with the thing I have started. 

When, at unpredicted intervals I see un- 
derstanding light in a child’s eyes and we 
both sense his increased power and confi- 
dence, I feel as though I have watched a 
bud, sped by the movies, unfold, without 
penetrating its mystery. 

I doubt that I have ever said or done any- 
thing that may have helped to turn the trick. 
I only know that I have been present at a 
miracle. 
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A child should have a pocket— 
Supposing on the road 
He runs across a beetle, 
Or a lizard, or a toad ? 
However will he carry them ? 
Whatever will he do 
If he hasn't got a pocket 
To put them into ? 


A child should have a pocket 
On which he fairly dotes! 
Not one, or two, but many 
In his little waistcoats— 
And one will be for money 
He finds on the roads, 
And one for cake and cookies— 
And one for hoptoads! 


Susan Adger Williams. 
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‘Bevan Education is pleased 
sci caaaainmaca to present Ruth Bristol as the 
new editor of “Among the Magazines” to succeed 
Miss Dobbs, who prepared the reviews last year. 
The Association believes in an activity program 
for its members. Through its plan of rotating 
contributing members of the editorial board it 
seeks to put its philosophy of education into prac- 
tice and thereby add freshness to the magazine 
and stimulate interest among its members. 

Ruth Bristol is particularly qualified for this 
new responsibility. She is advisor in education at 
the Milwaukee State Teachers College where she 
comes in close contact with tomorrow's teachers, 
works every day with others who are interested in 
improving educational opportunities for both 
teachers and children, and because of her own in- 
terest in young children reads widely and well in 
the field of contemporary educational literature. 
We are looking forward to reading her selective 
and succinct annotations. 


W!: WISH that we might 
Miss Gage Shares print in full Miss 
Her Experiences [ae ? 

Gage’s delightful letter de- 
scribing her trip around the world. As many of 
you know, she left Nashville in August 1937 and 
returned in May of this year. Her trip has been a 
series of kaleidoscopic adventures—from the sud- 
den change in plans not to visit the Orient 
because of the war in China to unexpected ram- 
blings in New Zealand, Australia, and the Dutch 
East Indies, including Bali and Java. 

Of New Zealand she says, ‘New Zealand holds 
the key to modern social living, yet its education 
trails woefully behind, clinging slavishly to old 
patterns. The New Education Fellowship had had 
its conference here only a short time before our 
arrival. The echoes from laymen as well as pro- 
fessionals were very amusing as well as thought- 
provoking. The representative from Finland 
seems to have come off with first place in their 
hearts and minds. This same reaction was re- 
peated in Australia, which has gone farther than 
New Zealand in the more educational practices. 

“October in New Zealand is early spring, so 
we had the loveliest reception to blossoming fruit 
trees, tulips and poppies. The mountain scenery 
near Queenstown is superb. Chamois scamper 
over the crags and men still pan gold from the 
mountain streams. Sheep raising is on a magnifi- 
cent scale so wherever we went the sheep station 
was a constant factor—about 10,000 to 20,000 
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acres of grazing lands with the owner’s home, the 
sheep-shearing sheds, the houses of workers all 
surrounded by a wind-break of poplar trees. 

“We came into Bali one morning and soon 
were motoring along its fine roads between beau- 
tiful terraces of rice edged with great palms. 
Bamboo poles with tinkling bells to warn the 
birds, many shrines for blessing the fields, and 
thatched mud houses back of high walls with 
decorated doorways—all of these climaxed in a 
procession of brown bodies with bright sarongs, 
women carrying woven trays of golden rice bun- 
dles, and men swinging fruits from the ends of 
bamboo poles. All of it seemed to be a great festi- 
val of life with no object save its own being. 

‘And lovely Java, much more influenced by 
the western world yet retaining its own tropical 
color in batik sarongs, in fruits and vegetation, 
and flowering poincianas with their blaze of scar- 
let blossoms. The music, the dance, the art of 
these people are several chapters in themselves. 
The view of the Javanese tea gardens, high up on 
the mountains as we motor to one of their famous 
craters with the native women picking the tender 
leaves and piling them on huge trays which they 
carry on their heads to a nearby factory, will al- 
ways give a different meaning to a cup of tea.” 

From Java to Ceylon to spend Christmas amid 
tropical charm and luxuriant vegetation ; the sur- 
prise of seeing a Singalese waiter with his mous- 
taches and a little knob of hair surmounted by a 
huge tortoise-shell comb; unexpected encounter 
with a former student who became her Bombay 
hostess; traveling into the interior on an Indian 
train with all passengers supplying their own 
bedding, towels and other essentials for a twenty- 
four hour journey; visiting another former stu- 
dent in her bungalow in an Indian village on the 
edge of the jungle; seeing the Taj Mahal by the 
light of a full moon in January ; enjoying a lunch- 
eon in Bombay with people from Texas and New 
Jersey and listening to a lecture on “Mogul Paint- 
ing”; to Egypt and Italy—Taormina—and then 
home with the rather breathless advice to her 
friends in Childhood Education, “Go and do 
likewise.” 
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E DNA DEAN BAKER, chairman 
Report of the of the A.C.E. Kindergarten 
Centennial Committee, reported 
the results of the committee's ac- 
tivities at the Cincinnati Convention. Excerpts 
from Miss Baker's report are quoted below: 

“What have we actually done? We have cele- 
brated the Centennial in posters, pageant, moving 
pictures, lectures, radio programs, exhibits in 
many communities, and at the national conven- 
tions of the A.C.E., the N.E.A., the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mass 
meetings, dinners, luncheons and even breakfasts 
have been held with much variety and have added 
spice to the celebration. More than fifty towns 
and cities have reported such celebrations. Nor 
were celebrations confined to the United States— 
Manchester, England, and London, Ontario, are 
among the cities abroad which celebrated. A.C.E. 
Branches were most active in planning events, 
and many celebrations were sponsored by other 
educational agencies and institutions. 

“Newspapers, magazines and educational jour- 
nals found news value in the Centennial. Sixty- 
three separate newspaper items, thirty-one maga- 
zine articles, bulletins, and news letters are in- 
cluded in ‘‘The Centennial Scrapbook” at Head- 
quarters. These are but a sampling of the wide- 
spread publicity the celebration received. The 
publications represented included Time, The 
Reader's Digest, The New York Times, The In- 
ternational Bureau of Education Bulletins, The 
Journal of the N.E.A., School Life, The School 
Executive, School Management, School and Com- 
munity, The Child, Educational Abstracts, Parent 
Education, Childhood Education, and many oth- 
ers. 

“The radio shared prominently in the observ- 
ance of the Centennial. The United States Office 
of Education Radio Project gave one program 
over a national hook-up. Some of the local broad- 
casts reached a wide area through stations in 
Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, and Pittsburgh. 

“Exhibits, especially displays of books and toys 
for young children, were enjoyed by parents and 


Centenary 
Committee 


teachers. In some of these exhibits, attempts were 
made to indicate development in equipment over 
the hundred year period. 

“Fifteen posters, planned by Patty Smith Hill 
and Winifred Bain, done in oil by students of the 
art department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, show the development in early child- 
hood education from Froebel’s lonely childhood 
to today. These posters were exhibited in many 
cities under the direction of local A.C.E. Branches 
and at the national conventions in San Antonio 
and Cincinnati. 

“Special Centennial pamphlets were prepared : 
A brochure, “Happier Days for Your Child,” by 
the U. S. Office of Education; ‘Essays on the 
Kindergarten,” by Mary J. Garland, reprinted 
by the Garland Kindergarten Alumnz Associ- 
ation ; a leaflet, “One Hundred Years of Kinder- 
garten,”’ distributed by the Los Angeles Kinder- 
garten-Primary Club. The Chicago Council for 
Childhood Education published a booklet, ‘The 
Kindergarten Centennial.” The A.C.E. prepared 
two comprehensive bulletins, “An Historical Out- 
line of Early Childhood Education,” and “The 
Modern Kindergarten.” The New England 
A.C.E. Branches designed and printed a very 
interesting seal, used widely in the celebration 
and still available in quantities at Headquarters. 

‘The celebration has served to bring the sig- 
nificant contribution of Friedrick Froebel to edu- 
cation before a greater public and to show the 
healthy development that his creative ideas have 
precipitated. It has challenged American edu- 
cators and parents to think more seriously, we 
believe, of the needs and rights of young children 
for educational guidance. How many nursery 
schools and kindergartens it has openéd, what 
attempted legislation it may have stimulated, 
what rejuvenation it may have brought to schools 
already in existence, we cannot say. Such a cele- 
bration should bear fruit for a generation at 
least, and we believe it will.” 


O INVENTORY cur- 
rent problems in 
elementary school edu- 
cation, and to develop tentative guideposts for 
their solution, a group of educators, outstanding 
in their respective fields, attended a Conference 
on Problems of Elementary Education held in 
the Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, June 2-4. 

The conferees, representing eight states, all 


Conference on Problems £ 


in Elementary Education 
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of whom have made important contributions in 
the fields of child development, school admin- 
istration, curriculum, teacher-training, or educa- 
tional research, were called together by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. The 
conference was under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist 
in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, and 
Dr. Helen Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary 
Education. 

Singling out for consideration some of the 
major problems faced in the education of 
22,500,000 boys and girls in 235,000 elementary 
schools throughout the United States today, the 
educators, during the three-day meeting, dis- 
cussed goals of growth and development for chil- 
dren from birth through the elementary school, 
and the cooperative responsibility of the home, 
the community and the school in attaining these 
goals. This was followed by discussion of such 
questions as: What are the trends in elementary 
school curriculum development? What changes 
are needed in the education of teachers? What 
changes in organization, administration and su- 
pervision are required to facilitate desirable im- 
provements in the elementary school program? 
An entire session was given over to an analysis 
of current points of view on the functions of the 
elementary school, and objectives of elementary 
education. 

Conference members requested Commissioner 
Studebaker to consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a committee to plan needed experi- 
mental studies in the field of elementary educa- 
tion and to secure adequate funds to carry on such 
experimentation. 

Those who attended the Conference were: 
Mary A. Adams, Edith M. Bader, Jean Betzner, 
C. L. Cushman, Frank L. Freeman, William S. 
Gray, Ben G. Graham, Helen Hey Heyl, Ernest 
Horn, Alice Keliher, Henry J. Otto, Maycie 


Southall. 
What Becomes of he NEELY, publicity 
director of the Feder- 


Your Salary? 


ated Council of Cincinnati, Ohio, Teachers Or- 
ganizations, was good enough to prepare this 
brief account of a survey made in Cincinnati dur- 
ing one of the lean years. Other groups may be 
interested in making a similar survey: 
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“What becomes of your salary ? Most teachers 
know, in a general way, that their modest earn- 
ings all too quickly find their way to the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker. Beyond the 
fact that he knows it goes, the average teacher 
seldom can tell you just what he pays for the 
vital necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. 
But Cincinnati teachers know—or can know— 
how they spent their curtailed earnings for the 
school year 1936-37. It was a year long to be 
remembered as the shortest in the number of 
school days and therefore the lowest salaried in 
the past fifty years. 

Because of the critical condition of public 
school finances, due to lack of public support, and 
the failure of special tax levies, the Federated 
Council of Cincinnati Teachers Organizations— 
a leading group made up of five teachers’ and 
administrators’ organizations—made a cost-of- 
living survey to show just how inevitably salaries 
make their way back to the business channels of 
the communities whose taxes pay them. 

The survey showed quite graphically that if 
the 2,196 teachers, supervisors, principals, ad- 
ministrators of the Cincinnati public schools were 
to stop eating for a year it would mean an an- 
nual loss of nearly one million dollars in local 
food sales. If teachers stopped living in houses, 
$1,011,667.04 in rentals and real estate pur- 
chases would be out of circulation, and if they 
stopped buying clothes for a year, local retail 
stores would lose $726,686 in business. On the 
average, the Cincinnati teacher was spending 
$35.81 a month for food, $38.77 for housing and 
$27.69 for clothing for himself and family. 

The procedure followed in making the study 
was simple. Twelve items were included in the 
“Monthly Expenditure Record Sheet’’—food, 
clothing, housing, house operation, taxes, in- 
terest, illness, transportation, direct financial aid 
to dependents outside the immediate family, 
gifts and donations, education and recreation. 
These sheets were sent to the various schools 
and distributed by the principals. 

Returns on many of the items were decidedly 
thought-compelling. For instance, in spite of 
their loss of salary, Cincinnati teachers spent 
$150,567 for gifts and contributions so that 
Christmas might be merry for the underprivi- 
leged children in their school. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 











THE TEACHER AND SOCIETY. First Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. Editor, 
William H. Kilpatrick. New York: Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. Pp. vit + 360. 
$2.50. 

EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND DEMOC.- 
RACY. Second Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. Editors, Harold S. Alberty and Boyd 
H. Bode. New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. vii + 292. $2.25. 

The John Dewey Society, organized in 1936, 
“was founded to meet a growing need of the 
times for the study of education in its interac- 
tion with society and culture.’ Believing that 
“the teacher is the crucial factor in any conscious 
effort to bring school and society effectively to- 
gether” the new organization determined to de- 
vote its first yearbook to a thoroughgoing study 
of the teacher in relation to society. The thirteen 
chapters of the book have been contributed by 
the nine members of the yearbook committee, 
all working in close cooperation. 

The introductory chapters of the first year- 
book show that from the beginning the social 
aim has been the “dominant professed aim’’ in 
American education but that numerous obstacles 
have prevented the pursuit of this aim by class- 
room teachers. Later chapters discuss the teacher 
as a person, the teacher and the school system, 
the economic status of the teacher, the teacher 
and the community, and other matters bearing 
directly on the problem. In all cases, existing 
facts are presented, forthright criticism offered, 
and constructive procedures suggested. The treat- 
ment throughout is indeed challenging and will 
provoke, doubtless, much vigorous and thought- 
ful controversy. 

The second yearbook, prepared by another 
committee of nine members of the society, is a 
comprehensive treatment of an equally vital 
problem—that of educational freedom. What 
is the meaning of freedom in education ? What 


is its historical background ? What is its present 
status in the schools? These are questions an- 
swered in the introductory discussions. Follow- 
ing chapters deal with freedom in all divisions 
and phases of education—elementary and sec- 
ondary, college and university, adult educa- 
tion and school administration. 

In the final chapter, ‘“The Defense of Free- 
dom by Educational Organizations,” the work 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is cited as an example of what may be 
achieved in the interests of academic freedom by 
an effectively organized group within the pro- 
fession. 

This yearbook, like its predecessor, is highly 
illuminating and provocative. It will be read and 
discussed, pro and con, by groups everywhere. 


COUNTRY LIFE STORIES. By Elizabeth 
Perry Cannon and Helen Adele Whiting. ll- 
lustrations by Vernon Winslow. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. Pp. xiti + 
95. 

Of this unique little social science reader with 
its stories of the man who brings meat, the well- 
digger, the teacher, the preacher, the Jeans 
Supervisor, Professor Mabel Carney writes in 
her introduction to the book, “It is . . . cause for 
rejoicing to have Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Can- 
non come forward with these charming little 
stories and their captivating pictures for the 
teaching of Negro children in rural communi- 
ties of the South. In imagination one can visual- 
ize the great pleasure and happy understanding 
these little books will bring to their proud 
possessors. But children will not be the only 
ones to profit from these pages. For read again, 
more discerningly between the lines, and note 
the clever suggestions to parents, teachers, 
preachers, Jeans Supervisors and other com- 
munity workers, as well as children. Thus will 
be developed the better community life and the 
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closer school and community relations on which 
educational progress depends.” (Pp. xi-xii) 


SUBJECT INDEX TO READERS. Compiled 
by Eloise Rue. Introduction by William S. 
Gray. Chicago: American Library Assoctation, 
1938. Pp. xviii + 174. $1.80. 


Here is a book to which every primary teacher 
should have access. The index has been made 
for the use of teachers who wish to locate quick- 
ly factual material related to the interests their 
children are pursuing at any given time in so- 
cial science, nature study and other fields. 
Modern primers and readers contain quantities 
of such material. The wide variety of subjects 
indexed is arranged alphabetically with author, 
title, page numbers and grade level (primer, 
books 1, 2 and 3) indicated. Numerous cross 
references add to the value of the book. 

In addition to the readers Miss Rue has listed 
a few picture stories and easy reading books not 
included in the index. These titles appear in the 
introduction. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES WITH HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT. By Carleton J]. Synde. Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Press, 1937. Pp. xiti +- 226. $1.25. 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Peter Brem. Wauwatosa, Wisconsin: 
1937. Pp. 46. $.50. 


In the first of these recently published books 
the author presents two hundred experiences in 
physical science which, he says, “require only 
home equipment, have been tested many times 
and are all sure fire.’” They include experiences 
with atmospheric pressure, flying, compressed 
gas, water wheels and turbines, water pressure 
and many other things. Directions are explicit 
and all clearly illustrated with diagrams. 

The pamphlet, Science Experiments for Chil- 
dren, includes among its one hundred experi- 
ments not only those in physical science but 
others as well. Many of the simpler experiments 
may be made by children in the kindergarten 
and early grades, especially those concerned 
with plant life. These experiments also may be 
carried out with easily obtainable materials. Both 
contributions should prove useful to children in 
home and school as offering intriguing and 
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valuable experiential background in the field of 
science. 


DOWN THE RIVER ROAD. By Mabel 
O’Donnell. Illustrations by Florence and 
Margaret Hoopes. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1938. Pp. 128. $.72. 
The experience of many teachers of second 

grade reading goes to show that children tend 
to lose, during the long summer vacation, much 
of the ability to read acquired during the first 
year and that something in the nature of a pre- 
second grade book is desirable. To meet this 
need with her own Alice and Jerry series Miss 
O’Donnell has written Down the River Road, 
a book which, through its interesting content, 
review of the sight vocabulary needed for the 
second reader, and a very gradual introduction 
of some of the new words of the latter, ‘helps 
to solve those problems and difficulties in read- 
ing which are particularly evident at the open- 
ing of the second school year.” 


THE WISE CHOICE OF TOYS. By Ethel 
Kawin. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, 1938. Pp. ix + 154. $1.50. 
This is an enlarged, new edition of Miss 

Kawin’s book, first published in 1934 and te- 

viewed in Childhood Education at that time. 

Of the new material Dr. Frank N. Freeman 

says in the introduction: “Chapter IV contains 

an analysis and description of the outstanding 
characteristics of the various periods of child 
development, from birth to adolescence, and the 


significance of these developmental periods in | 


relation to play problems and play materials is 
discussed, Suggested lists of toys appropriate to 
each age level are included. These lists are 
classified not only according to age-groupings 
but also in terms of their outstanding functions 
in the development of the child. Chapter IX 


deals with the problems involved in making | 


wise selection of toys for children with special 


needs.” (Pp. v-vi). The special needs of chil- | 


dren here considered are those of the convales- 
cent, those with cardiac impairment, those de- 
fective in hearing or vision, those with spastic 
paralysis and those with behavior and _person- 
ality problems. Thus nurses, as well as parents 
and teachers, will find the second edition of this 
very useful book of special interest and value. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Newbery and Caldecot Awards for 1937. 
There is universal rejoicing over the Newbery 
Award which goes to The White Stag by Kate 
Seredy, published by the Viking Press. (See re- 
view, Childhood Education, March, 1938.) Not 
only is The White Stag the year’s most dis- 
tinguished literature for children but it is a 
book for all time; a book of permanent beauty 
and nobility. 

The first award of the Caldecot Medal for 
the finest picture book for young children goes 
to Dorothy Lathrop for her Animals of the 
Bible, published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. (See review, Childhood Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1938). M.H.A. 


THE COTTAGE AT BANTRY BAY. By 
Hilda van Stockum. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1938. Pp. 252. $2.00. 

Four years ago, Hilda van Stockum gave us A 
Day on Skates and we have kept it on every 
recommended book list for children ever since ; 
always hoping for another book from that gifted 
artist. Now comes a treasure, The Cottage at 
Bantry Bay, as Irish as the first book was Dutch. 

We are told that while Hilda van Stockum 
had a Dutch father and grew up in Rotterdam 
she moved to her Irish mother’s country when 
she was sixteen. Certain it is, she knows the 
children and the homelife of both countries. 

The O-Sullivan family will warm your hearts. 
The mother and father, poor in this world’s 
goods but rich in love and understanding; 
Michael and Brigid, the resourceful older chil- 
dren; Francie and Liam, the twins, alike only in 
being forever in hot water; and finally, there is 
Paddy the Piper, who manages picnics, fairs and 
good fortune for the children. The animals are 
fun, too, from the cow with ‘a bull look,” to 
the dog they rescue, that gets into more scrapes 
than the twins. 

The story moves slowly and easily. Every 
character and episode is delightful. It can be 
read to seven-year-olds, but older children will 
savor more fully the fine human relationships, 


the pathos and the gaiety of these simple people. 


A choice book, not to be missed! 


TILL POTATOES GROW ON TREES. By 
Emma L. Brock. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. Pp. 86. $1.75. 

“Nine Fine Retellable Tales’’ says the title 
page of this attractive book and the children are 
bound to agree. It is indeed a rare book; real- 
istic, humorous, with fresh themes, delightful 
patterns and a wholesome American flavor. So 
many of our young heroes and heroines have 
been Europeans that it is reassuring to find our 
own kind can be delightful too. The three tales 
about ‘Sudden Mary” are irresistible but you 
will find other favorites. Children from five to 
eight will enjoy every one of them. 


LITTLE LAMB. By Dahris Martin. Pictures by 
Lilly Somppi. New York: Harper and Broth- 
crs, 1938. Unpaged. $1.50. 


An exquisite picture-story for children from 
two to six. How Baba loses his soft, woolley coat 
and finds it again is told in cadenced prose that 
sometimes rhymes and is as lyrical as the lovely 
pictures. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MISHA. By Sergei 
Rosanov. Translated by Ivy Low. Illustrated 
by Alexander Mogilevsky. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1938. Pp. 83. 
$1.50. 


Misha loses his father in the hurrying con- 
fusion of the Moscow railroad station. Misha is 
baffled, but not for long. Misha goes firmly on 
with his skiing expedition to Proletarskaya while 
his poor father runs wildly round trying to find 
him. 

Misha’s adventures are entertaining in spite 
of the fact that they are regularly interrupted 
while simple explanations are given of the vari- 
ous modern appliances used to reunite Misha 
with his frantic parents. Newspapers, trains, 
telephones and other complications are so adroit- 
ly explained that the story still holds. 

The illustrations are as humorous as the text. 
This book is not propaganda but a gay little tale 
with a fresh pattern. Five-, six- and seven-year- 
olds will enjoy it. 
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THE MEANING OF TIME FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Walter Bromberg, M.D. The 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 
1938, 8:142-147. 

One of the most challenging questions be- 
fore teachers today is, when are various experi- 
ences, activities, kinds of learning, most profit- 
able? The last fifteen years show a much more 
general awareness of the fact that children are 
perhaps not “ready” for experiences in learning 
to which we bave heretofore exposed them with- 
out much thought. 

Dr. Bromberg’s words are therefore apt to 
be carefully studied by earnest, /earning parents 
and teachers. ‘Time sense is a function that 
develops rather late in childhood. This arises 
from the general fact that time knowledge is an 
abstract concept involving subjective apprecia- 
tion. It is universally known that a child has 
relatively little interest in subjective things. . 
From a broad point of view a child orients him- 
self first through objective perception. 


GETTING ADJUSTED TO LIFE. By Wini- 
fred Rhoades. The Forum, January 1938, 
1019:3-9. 

“The greater values of life, the reality of 
life—these are to be found through the ex- 
perience of toil and hardness and pain, through 
living with other people and being obliged to 
consider their needs, through the discipline and 
education that such relations with other people 
involve.” 

This article contains much good advice; there 
are two points of emphasis for teachers: (1) 
“The mental and emotional reactions in which 
people indulge are to a great extent matters of 
imitation. People think thus and so and feel thus 
and so because they have found that other people 
think and feel in that way. . . . People do what 
they have seen others do.”” Dr. Rhoades gives 


several examples from the lives of children. Per- 
haps the most significant way in which we could 
improve our teaching, our effects on boys and 
girls, would be to improve ourselves; not only 
because they imitate us, but because the ef- 
fects caused by what we are permeate our teach- 
ing. (2) One of the greatest ways in which 
teachers may aid parents in educating the young 
is by helping boys and girls to build up those 
habits which will best help them to learn to live 
happy, helpful lives. 


AN ADVENTURE IN SOCIAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Beulah B. Deising and Alice 
Miel. Education, June 1938, 58:621-626. 
This article shows how a group of children 

may use their interest in their own community 
to enrich, in fact, to be the substance of their 
education, for a period of time. It shows how 
close together children, parents, teachers and 
administrators may come. It shows a piece of 
child growth, child living, and child purposing 
as a school experience. One of its most valu- 
able parts is the summary by Edith Bader. 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL- 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. By S. M. Brownell. 
Education, June 1938, 58:594-599. 

The teacher of young children, in order to 
take her part in the educational process, must in- 
crease her intelligence in public relations. Dr. 
Brownell chooses the principles which should 
guide us in such relations, from the purposes 
and conditions of a democratic society. Under 
the two phases of (1) providing facilities to 
carry on schools; and (2) working on the joint 
enterprise (with parents) of guiding the growth 
of children he enunciates six guiding principles 
which elementary teachers may follow in order 
that they may carry their share of responsibility 
wisely and well. 
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SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION. By 
Edward S. Evenden. U. S. Dept. of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, 
No. 10. National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. VI. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 253. 

No brief abstract can do justice to the 
voluminous report of the many investigations 
included in the comprehensive three-year na- 
tional survey of the education of teachers. Brief 
mention of some of the needs and problems in 
teacher education stated in the volume of sum- 
mary and interpretation will serve to indicate 
trends in this field. 

Among the suggested problems are the fol- 
lowing: The need of a clearer definition and 
more general agreement upon what constitutes 
good teaching, and more usable means of meas- 
uring teaching efficiency. The need in each state 
for the development of a long-term plan for the 
improvement of teacher education and a system- 
atic program for acquainting the public with 
the plan. Greater uniformity in permanent 
records regarding the preparation, certification, 
and employment of teachers. 

Adjustment between supply and demand of 
teachers in each state and prevention of shortages 
or surpluses which tend to lower standards. 
More careful selection of students admitted to 
the curricula for teachers and inauguration of 
active measures to interest more superior high 
school graduates in preparing for teaching. Bet- 
ter and more suitable preparation of teachers 
for rural schools, with standards for rural teach- 
ing as high as those for city schools. In most 
states, larger participation by the state in the 
equalization of educational opportunity will be 
required. Provision for more and better pre- 
pared teachers for Negro schools in states which 
maintain a separate system of schools. 

Greater interest in the professional phase of 
the education of teachers and more experimenta- 
tion with varied programs by training institu- 


tions. Insuring at least a “safety minimum” 
amount of teaching skill by graduates of all 
training institutions before certificates are 
granted. Provision in training programs for 
some competence on the part of all teachers in 
contributing to extra-class activities of the 
schools and to recreational activities in the com- 
munity. Restricted certification which limits the 
teacher’s employment to positions for which he 
is specifically prepared, in ail states which do 
not have this type of certification. Improved 
standards for the approval of training institu- 
tions developed cooperatively by representatives 
of the institutions and the public schools. 

Raising of the prestige and community status 
of teachers by restoring or increasing salaries, 
particularly for superior teachers; increasing 
security of teachers’ positions; minimizing the 
influence of pressure groups which restrict teach- 
ers’ freedom, and maintaining standards of 
preparation which will insure teachers who can 
assume leadership in their communities. In- 
creasing the effectiveness and scope of educa- 
tional services by reducing size of classes, in- 
creasing facilities for recreation, and developing 
educational services for various adult groups 
hitherto neglected. Maintenance in each state of 
a continuing survey of teacher-training needs 
and services. 


PUPIL ANALYSIS IN STUDENT-TEACH- 
ING. By Claude Eggertsen. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, April 1937, 23: 
263-279. 


Strictly speaking, this article is not the result 
of a research study but it cites and quotes a 
number of investigations to substantiate the 
thesis that principal emphasis in student teaching 
should be on the understanding of pupils and 
means of meeting their needs. The author holds 
that subject matter, method, and teacher activi- 
ties are all stressed more than the understanding 
of children and that the principal function of 
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the training school should be to correct this de- 
ficiency. 

Of the difficulties encountered by student- 
teachers at the University of Minnesota, many 
were described as: inability to understand pupils 
and their learning difficulties, inability to inspire 
interest and cooperation, and inability to select 
materials appropriate to the age, ability, and in- 
terests of pupils. Evidence is presented from 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study to 
show that activities directly relating to knowl- 
edge of individual pupils are among the most 
important. 

A study by Clement of fifteen hundred new 
teachers in California is quoted to show that 
new teachers were well trained in subject matter 
and in methods and least well trained in man- 
agement and discipline. The conclusion is drawn 
that student teachers need experience in observ- 
ing children critically in many situations and in 
working with them. 

The findings of the study of inarticulations 


in education reported in the Ninth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendents are also 
cited to show that many unhappy situations in 
schools arise from the failure to discover pupils’ 
needs, capacities, and problems, and to provide 
adequately for them. The National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers and several other 
reports are cited to establish the author’s con- 
tention. 

The account closes with the description of an 
experiment in which the first responsibility of 
student teachers was to study and get acquainted 
with the pupils whom they were to teach. The 
first few weeks of student teaching were devoted 
to this study and to conferences with supervisors 
concerning the pupils. Subsequently, problems 
relating to objectives, methods, discipline, test- 
ing, and remedial work were all attacked through 
the use of basic data concerning pupils’ health, 
background, abilities, and interests. This em- 
phasis in student teaching seemed to bring de- 
sirable results. 


Fe aa. 


Mamie W. Heinz 
Convention Chairman 
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GREETINGS to the Members of the Association for 
Childhood Education! The Board of Education, the 
administrative staff and the teaching force of Atlanta 
extend to the Association for Childhood Education a 
sincere welcome for their convention in April, 1939. 
We shall prepare for you the best that southern hos- 
pitality can supply, and open wide our gates to all 
who may attend the convention. We shall expect you 
to bring us the finest program prepared for a conven- 
tion of the Association for Childhood Education. Wil- 
lis A, Sutton, superintendent of schools. 


April 10-15. These are to be red-letter days for us 
in Atlanta. We expect them to be very special days 
for you also. Already we are planning for your com- 
fort and pleasure. If you could only see the enthusi- 
astic way in which everyone has responded, you would 
know how we appreciate the honor of having you as 
our guests. As local convention chairman, speaking for 
Atlanta and vicinity, I invite you to come to Atlanta 
next spring when April is waving her magic wand over 
our Southland. Please mark your calendars now— 
“April 10-15—Atlanta.”” We shall be looking for you. 
Mamie W. Heinz, local chairman for the 1939 con- 
vention, Association for Childhood Education. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCH 
Northern Section of California Association 
for Childhood Education. 


BRANCH MANUAL 


The Manual for Local Branches and State 
Groups of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation has been revised during the summer. A 
copy will be mailed early in September to the 
president of each affiliated Branch, since there 
are many suggestions in the Manual for both 
new and established Branches. Others may se- 
cure copies from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. Price 
10¢. 


New BULLETIN PLANNED 


The Committee on Equipment and Supplies, 
Frances M. Berry, Chairman, plans to produce 
a bulletin listing non-commercial materials and 
equipment. That it may be as complete as pos- 
sible, information is needed from all parts of 
the country. The Committee urges individuals 
and Branches in a// sections to help by sending 
in lists of waste materials such as boxes, spools ; 
nature materials such as shells, acorns; and 
homemade equipment, with drawings and di- 
mensions. Sources of materials should be given 
and their use suggested. Please demonstrate that 
you are an active A.C.E. member by sending 
promptly information for this bulletin to 
Frances M. Berry, Chairman, A.C.E. Commit- 
tee on Equipment and Supplies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


POSTERS AVAILABLE 
The fifteen posters depicting the beginnings 
and development of early childhood education 
during the last one hundred years will be avail- 
able during 1938-39 to responsible groups. 
These posters, prepared by the Art Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, are 


appropriate and interesting to use in connection 
with general programs on the history of edu- 
cation or study groups that stress early child- 
hood education. The posters are painted on 
canvas mounted on rollers. Each is four feet 
wide, three feet long. For further information 
write to A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BRANCH EXCHANGE 


The Branch Exchange, published monthly, a 
four-page sheet giving news of Branch activi- 
ties, is mailed without charge to the president, 
secretary, treasurer and A.C.E. publications 
representative of each Branch. In response to a 
number of requests, the Exchange will this year 
be available also to individuals or groups wish- 
ing to subscribe. Eight issues will be published 
at a rate of 75¢ to individuals; 50¢ each sub- 
scription in groups of ten or more mailed to the 
same address. See order blank on last pages. 


STANFORD CONFERENCE 


Stanford University School of Education was 
joint host with the California Association for 
Childhood Education for a unique conference 
on early childhood education at Stanford July 
5 and 6. Under this joint leadership and with 
the sponsorship of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Pacific Coast Nursery School As- 
sociation, and a cooperating committee of rep- 
resentatives of the Association for Childhood 
Education from near-by educational institutions, 
this conference brought together a large repre- 
sentation from many parts of the state and na- 
tion. 

The theme of the conference centered about 
growth needs of children. Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meek addressed the first general session on “Im- 
plications of Growth Needs in Early Childhood 
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Education.” The second general session consid- 
ered ‘New Developments in Child Care.” Dr. 
Winifred E, Bain spoke on ‘Developments in 
the Home,” Dr. Julia Hahn on ‘Developments 
in the School,’”’ and Dr. Gertrude Laws on ‘‘De- 
velopments in the Community.” At the final 
general session Dr, William H. Kilpatrick spoke 
on “‘Society’s Concern for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation.” Nineteen forum sessions during the two 
days developed related themes, these smaller 
forum groups giving opportunity for wide and 
informal participation. A helpful feature of the 
conference was a printed syllabus containing bib- 
liography for and outlines of the topics to be 
discussed at general and forum sessions. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT, N.E.A. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Department of the 
National Education Association held two meet- 
ings during the recent N.E.A. convention in 
New York City. The president of the Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Ada J. Farmer, presided. At the 
first session, on Monday, June 27, Patty Smith 
Hill, formerly of Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; George D. Stoddard, Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; and Ruth Andrus, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York, were speakers. 
The second session, Tuesday, June 28, was a 
luncheon honoring a group of leaders in early 
childhood education. Robert K. Speer, New 
York University, was speaker as well as an 
honor guest. 

Officers elected for the year 1938-39 are: 
President, Ethelyn L. Mitchell, Chicago; Vice- 
President, Blanche Runquist McLaughlin, Oak- 
land, California; Secretary, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Reilly, Chicago. A new member of the Execu- 
tive Committee is Helen C. Baldwin, San 
Leandro, California. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, November 6-12, 
1938, will be sponsored by three national 
agencies—the National Education Association, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the American 
Legion. The general theme is “Education for 
Tomorrow's America.” 

Material for the Kindergarten-Primary Packet 
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for American Education Week was prepared b 
five committees, with Winifred E. Bain, Ella 
Ruth Boyce, Anne DeBlois, Josephine C. Foster 
and Chloe E. Millikan as chairmen. Each com- 
mittee was responsible for the preparation of 
a sixteen-page illustrated folder on one of the 
following topics: Building Strong Bodies, Grow- 
ing in Skills and Knowledge, Forming Good 
Attitudes and Habits, Accepting Responsibility 
in the Group, Developing Independence of 
Thought and Action. In addition to a looseleaf 
folder for each school day of American Educa- 
tion Week the Kindergarten-Primary Packet will 
contain a folder of general suggestions for ob- 
servance of the week. Order from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Price 50¢. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Founded in 1888, the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America celebrates its 50th anniversary 
this year. At the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, on November 14 and 15, the Association 
will hold a two-day conference in which other 
interested agencies will be invited to participate. 
This will be followed by an anniversary dinner 
on the night of the 15th. November 16 and 17 
will be devoted to an institute, at Child Study 
Headquarters. 

During the year the Child Study Association 
will seek to raise a fund of $200,000, of which 
$100,000 will be used for operating needs for 
the coming three years and the balance for an 
extension fund. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETING 


The adaptation of the science of home eco- 
nomics to the changing needs of the modern 
home and community was the keynote of the 
31st annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Pittsburgh, June 28 
to July 1. Twenty-one hundred members were 
present as recent developments and future pro- 
grams in the fields of education, housing, pub- 
lic health, the consumer movement, and daily 
problems of homemaking were discussed. Helen 
Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the Association, 
succeeding Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns. The 
next meeting will take place in San Antonio, 
Texas, the week of June 19, 1939. 





